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Surely a University is the very place where we should be 
able to overcome this tendency of men to become, as it were, 
granulated into small worlds, which are all the more worldly 
for their very smallness. We lose the advantage of having 
men of varied pursuits collected into one body, if we do not 
endeavor to imbibe some of the spirit even of those whose 


special branch of learning is different from our own. 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL 
“Introductory Lecture on 
Experimental Physics” 
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REED SMOOT, APOSTLE IN POLITICS 
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66] TTAH’S MOST DISTINGUISHED NATIVE CITIZEN” was the unofficial 
title selected by the editor of the Salt Lake Telegram in 1930 
to describe Utah’s senior Senator. The newspaper had conducted a 
popular poll, and Reed Smoot was “overwhelmingly” number one. 
Utah’s senator for thirty years, he was also a member of the Quorum 
of Twelve Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
the Mormon Church, for forty-one years. He had “placed Utah on 
the map.” He had led his people from persecution and obloquy to a 
point where they aroused widespread respect if not enthusiastic ap- 
proval. He was a national leader, an international leader, and even his 
political enemies took pride in his chairmanship of the great Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate, his membership on the Debt 
Funding Commission, his designation as “Watchdog of the Treasury.” 
He hobnobbed with Presidents and Wall Street bankers and Andrew 
Mellon. Those Utahns who were shocked at the nomination of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding found at least mild satisfaction in the fact that a 
Mormon boy was one of the “inner ring” in the notorious “smoke-filled 
room.” Even among those who were appalled at the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff there was a feeling of annoyance at the suggestion that the Senator 
was a “messenger boy.” In 1930 Reed Smoot was at the pinnacle of 
power and influence and reputation. No other Mormon had ap- 
proached such eminence through his work in the “Gentile” world. 


I 


Reed Smoot was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 10, 1862. 
The first settlers had arrived less than fifteen years before, and he grew 
to young manhood in a frontier community with its environment of 
simplicity and frugality. 

His father, Abraham Owen Smoot, was a man of consequence. He 
had joined the Mormon Church in his native Kentucky, had gathered 
with the Saints at Nauvoo, Illinois, and was a leader in the westward 
movement. He had arrived in Salt Lake City in the first year of 
Mormon settlement in 1847. He demonstrated the qualities of leader- 
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ship which appealed to the discerning Brigham Young, the dominant 
force in the Territory, and consequently he became mayor of Salt Lake 
City for ten years, mayor of Provo for fourteen years, and president of 
Utah Stake for more than twenty years. 

Abraham Owen Smoot was a polygamist, and Reed was the third 
child of his fifth wife, Anne Kirstene Morrison [Mauritzen]. Mrs. 
Smoot had force and character. Converted to the Mormon Church as 
a young girl in her home in Brekka, Norway, she had abandoned home 
and family and their traditional religion at eighteen and crossed the 
western plains in one of the handcart companies of the late ’fifties. 
In subsequent years Senator Smoot frequently referred to her and 
praised her influence, ascribing much of his own success to her wise 
guidance. Faith in God, industry, and abhorrence of waste and ex- 
travagance were her guiding principles, and she drilled her family in 
their acceptance and practice. 

Church schools were the only ones available in this early period, 
and young Reed attended them in Salt Lake City and Provo, to which 
city the family had moved in 1872 when he was ten years old. In the 
late fall of 1877 he entered the Brigham Young Academy, later Brigham 
Young University. It was the beginning class in the history of that 
Church institution, and he continued his attendance there until gradua- 
tion in the spring of 1879 at the age of seventeen. Today this would 
be considered a very limited academic experience, but he was one of 
very few young men in Utah Territory who had this degree of educa- 
tional training. Brigham Young Academy (now University) was 
always a significant part of his life. His father, under the direction 
of Brigham Young, had been one of the three or four important figures 
in its establishment, and continued as a member of its governing board 
until his death in 1895. Immediately thereafter Reed Smoot was ap- 
pointed to the Board and he continued to function there, much of the 
time as a member of the executive committee, until he was retired by 
the Church authorities in 1939, sixty years after his graduation. 

Immediately following graduation young Smoot entered the employ 
of the Provo Co-op Institution. His father was the manager, but in the 
beginning he assigned his son to the most arduous and unpleasant 
physical tasks. He was a general roustabout. The story comes down 
that while sacking vegetables in the basement he heard his father 
comment to a customer that Reed was working at the store now, but 
he wasn’t sure he would be much good. “By hell, I’ll show him,” the 
young graduate is reported to have said, with appropriate supporting 
gestures, and within less than a year, barely eighteen, he was appointed 
manager of the store. Although confirmed by the Senator’s later pub- 
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licity, personally supervised, this incident may be apocryphal. It is 
most probable, too, that his father’s position was a factor in his sensa- 
tional advancement. This is further suggested by the fact that in that 
very summer of promotion, 1880, he accompanied his father on a trip 
to the Sandwich Islands. The reported vow, true or not, is entirely in 
character. Determination to get ahead and willingness to work beyond 
all normal limits were the two most obvious characteristics of Reed 
Smoot, then and later. 

Business and finance absorbed his interest from the first. In later 
years news writers and columnists who interviewed the Senator reported 
his mild interest in marbles as a boy and a more lively concern for 
baseball. The marble report was in the financial groove because reput- 
edly Reed prospered by winning all the marbles and selling them back 
to his less accurate companions. Baseball was a more permanent 
interest. He not only played as a catcher and first baseman on the 
Provo town team, but through his life he was a newspaper fan of major 
league baseball. Even here most of his interest came from figuring 
the averages, batting, fielding, and pitching, since he was far too in- 
volved to favor the Washington Senators with even occasional at- 
tendance. 

Business was his real life. Soon after becoming the Co-op manager 
he purchased, with an associate, the drug business of the firm. He 
shortly dissolved the partnership and formed the Smoot Drug Company. 
In 1885, at twenty-three, he,became the manager of the Provo Woolen 
Mills, largest concern of its kind in the intermountain country. He 
bought and sold sheep and cattle, buying low and selling high; he built 
business blocks; he was the prime mover and first and only president 
of the Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. He was interested in a 
coal and lumber retail concern. He bought and sold real estate, and, 
beguiled probably by the enthusiasm and optimism of his great and good 
friend, C. E. Loose, he even ventured into the highly speculative field 
of mining and became vice-president of the Victoria and Grand Central 
Mining companies, and financially interested in several other mining 
properties. At thirty-five he had made a quarter of a million dollars 
and was a man of substance. When he went to the Senate a few years 
later he was labeled a millionaire. He had no objection to a million, 
but this was an exaggeration which he repeatedly denied. There was 
certainly justification, however, for the complacence with which he 
viewed his achievement in connection with the American dream. The 
small town boy in a frontier community had come far. 

It was on September 17, 1884, that he married Alpha Mae Eldredge, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Eldredge of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
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Eldredge was a highly successful businessman and was also a member 
of the council of the First Seven Presidents of Seventies of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The marriage provided some 
capital which rapidly increased under the astute management of the 
young financier. Far more important, the\new Mrs. Smoot contributed 
culture, charm, love, and domesticity, which produced a remarkably 
satisfactory home life. Through the entire marriage of forty-four years 
she was a devoted wife and mother, and provided the Apostle-Senator 
with a wonderful home atmosphere, one which provided some relaxa- 
tion from his inhuman labors over government statistics and the welfare 
of the Mormon Church. 

Home and family are important in the lives of most men, but this was 
pre-eminently true for Senator Smoot. No other senatorial home in 
American history was subjected to such searching scrutiny. Millions of 
American citizens could not believe that Reed Smoot was the husband 
of only one wife. Smoot’s political career was not only dependent on 
the monogamous character of his marriage relations, but in all prob- 
ability it was dependent, too, on adherence to the most stringent 
standards of sexual morality. The Senator’s personal integrity in these 
matters and the beauty, grace, and culture of Mrs. Smoot made certaii: 
that the most intensive prying and snooping went unrewarded. 

One is entitled to a sense of shock that Reed Smoot ever became one 
of the twelve apostles of the Mormon Church. For twenty-five years 
as a youth and man his interest in religion was largely academic. He 
went through the normal grades of the Aaronic priesthood — deacon, 
teacher, priest — and became an elder in the Melchizedek priesthood 
at the comparatively early age of eighteen. But, as he himself said while 
being investigated by the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
he was not particularly active. He held no church offices; he was a 
businessman, not a saint. True, he did not touch tobacco and liquor, 
and shunned incontinence as all devout Mormons should; but he may 
have followed these virtues because he was too busy, because they were 
unnecessary, wasteful extravagances, and because they contributed 
nothing to, but rather detracted from, financial success. 

He did not desire to “go through” the Endowment House and receive 
his endowments, a particularly sacred Mormon ceremony, but his 
father urged this most earnestly as a preliminary to the Sandwich 
Islands visit, and having no serious conscientious objection he re- 
luctantly consented and “went through” the Endowment House at 
eighteen. Twenty years later, however, he could say that he had never 
participated in the complete ceremony in the interval, and thus could 
not remember the details of the ceremonies when pressed for a de- 
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scription by Robert E. Tayler, attorney for the protestants in his case, 
and Chairman Julius Burrows of the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mission service, either in sections of the United States outside Utah 
or in a foreign country, is a normal experience for Mormon young men. 
Reed Smoot was called twice during the ’eighties, but on each occasion 
he was too deeply involved in business. The second request finally 
resulted in a mission call as manager of the Provo Woolen Mills, 
where he collected a salary and continued his numerous personal finan- 
cial ventures. Finally, in the fall of 1890, he accepted a third call and 
went to Great Britain as a representative of his faith. He spent much 
of the time in the mission office, however, and served as emigration 
officer, a purely administrative activity, and had time during the follow- 
ing summer of 1891 to tour the continent. He was permitted to return 
home in the fall of 1891 because of the illness of his father, who did 
not die until 1895, and he reached Provo after an absence of ten 
months. Nearly all male missionaries are expected to remain two years 
though the heavens fall. In later years this “sacrifice” for the Church 
was viewed with thinly veiled amusement in a bitter attack on the 
Senator in the Salt Lake Tribune. 

His Church career began seriously in 1895. In that year he was 
selected as counselor to President Edward Partridge of Utah Stake. 
Five years later he was named to the apostolate and confirmed as a 
member of the Twelve at the semiannual conference of the Church 
membership on April 9, 1900. He remained a member of the quorum 
until his death on February 9, 1941, rising in point of seniority, a 
process as significant in the Mormon Church as it is in the United 
States Senate, until he was the ranking member, and thus in normal 
practice only one step removed from the presidency of the Church. 

During the years of limited activity he was a believer in many of 
the doctrines of the Church and there was no hint that he drifted away. 
He was merely somewhat indifferent, being too absorbed in making 
money to become actively interested. After 1895 he became intensely 
devoted to the Church, to its membership, its leadership, and its the- 
ology, and they became the first concern of his life. Many critics, both 
in and out of the Church, considered this a pose. No examination of 
his career, however, can leave any question whatever about his devotion 
to what he called the Gospel of Jesus Christ as taught and practiced by 
the Latter-day Saints. 

The election of Reed Smoot to the United States Senate by a majority 
of the Republican members of the Utah state legislature on January 20, 
1903, gave him the first elective office of his career. He had been a 
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member of the board of the territorial asylum under appointment of 
territorial governor Caleb West. Governor Heber M. Wells, Utah’s 
first state governor, had named him as one of a large committee in 1897 
to plan and carry through a semicentennial celebration in honor of the 
settlement of the area. He had been a very active lay member of the 
Republican party from at least 1891 onward, and in the eyes of his 
friends he was the leading Republican of Utah south of Salt Lake City. 
He had never previously been a particularly active candidate for any 
office, and certainly his spectacular political rise from comparative 
obscurity to United States Senator supplied argument for the opposition 
to his candidacy and election. He didn’t plod, he vaulted into the most 
important office in the state. 

The elder Smoot, Abraham O., is reported to have been horrified 
at the presence of a Republican in the family. After the death of the 
Mormon (People’s) party in 1891, Abraham Owen was a rabid Demo- 
crat; indeed he had sympathized with that party through the years. 
Reed Smoot began his affiliation with Republicanism before 1891, 
having become converted in 1884 by a year-long perusal of two New 
York newspapers, one Republican and one Democratic. He had sub- 
scribed to these papers for the very purpose of deciding his affiliation. 
He was a member of the first Republican Club in Utah, organized in 
Provo in 1888, and contributed what little influence he had to the 
discontinuance of the bitter feud between the People’s (Mormon) and 
Liberal (Gentile) parties. As he recalled the period he was about the 
only Republican in Provo for a number of years. 

Following his 1903 election, Smoot was again elected Senator by the 
state legislature in 1909; and there were three more successes, on these 
occasions by popular vote, in 1914, 1920, and 1926, before his shatter- 
ing defeat in 1932. In 1930 he became the oldest Senator in length of 
Senate service and therefore had two years’ enjoyment of that un- 
remunerative title “dean of the Senate.” __ 

The Senator’s political defeat in 1932 coincided with the devastating 
decline of his financial fortunes. By the time of his permanent return 
to Utah in March 1933, he was seriously interested in his remuneration 
as an apostle. In practically every way the final eight years of his life 
were an anticlimax. In 1930 he was Utah’s great statesman, but after 
1933 there were few plaudits. The depression had wiped him out 
financially and defeated him at the polls. The New Deal was torturing 
his soul with astronomical deficits. The critics, and that seemed to 
mean everyone who wrote or spoke of him, heaped scorn on his greatest 
(to his mind) political achievement, the Smoot-Hawley tariff. The 
normal occupation of apostles of the Church was available and he 
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accepted the role, but it was not one which, at that late day, fitted either 
his training or temperament. Solitaire and near and far-off weekly treks 
to stake quarterly conferences occupied much of his time. Age and the 
unrelenting, driving industry of sixty years or more began to crack open 
one of the most phenomenal of physical bodies. Told by a historian 
friend that the friend would like to do some writing about him, he 
replied “Hell, who wants to read about me?” At the moment not many 
did. He still had complete faith in the Church and its theology, but he 
was quite certain that several of its leaders had accomplished his 
political defeat, and the thought rankled. Disillusioned about some 
personalities, but as firm as ever on Mormon doctrine, he died while 
on a vacation in St. Petersburg, Florida, on February 9, 1941. He was 
seventy-nine years old. After a brief flurry in the press, coupled with 
a limited encomium in the Senate by his political nemesis, Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, the world, even his Utah world, turned with hardly 
a backward glance to preparedness, deficits, foreign policy, and war. 


II 


Three major ambitions dominated the driving, tenacious, intense 
personality of Reed Smoot as he moved from the narrow confines of 
a rural village to the broad and glamorous stage of the United States 
Senate. He was determined to protect the Mormon Church from 
further persecution and attack, and as a major part of the same effort, 
bring Utah and the Church into full communion with the rest of the 
United States. He was vitally concerned with the establishment of the 
eminence and personal power of Reed Smoot. He had the further hope 
that he could contribute substantially to the continuance and expansion 
of American material prosperity. Fortunately all three drives were 
comfortably, even luxuriously, accommodated within the confines of 
the Republican party. 

While personal interest and concern for materialism may have 
occupied an approximate equality of place in the Senator’s aspirations, 
his role as Mormon ambassador extraordinary was: paramount. The 
record substantiates the judgment. The Smoot files are filled with 
personal declarations to this effect. But more persuasive is the almost 
unanimous report of those who knew him best. Friend and enemy alike 
all recognized that the Apostle-Senator possessed a terrific ego. To 
the enemies the Smoot egoism was unlimited, overwhelming. To the 
friends it was subordinate to the interests of the group, specifically the 
Church group. Considering Smoot’s lack of personal warmth, his 
absorption in facts and things rather than people, his brusque and 
irritating manner, his ability to sacrifice friends and allies with at least 
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outward calm, it is convincing when practically all who knew him well 
unite in declaring that principle outweighed interest. It is true, as the 
critics were always eager to emphasize, that the Apostle-Senator never 
found principle and interest in serious conflict. Fortunately for the ego 
side of his nature the fulfillment of the religious, social, political 
program he espoused always seemed to require Smoot’s personal partici- 
pation. 

There can be no question but that the Senator performed his principal 
function admirably. No further legislation was directed against the 
Mormon Church following his advent into political life. The Church 
achieved eminent respectability during the thirty-year period. It grew 
and prospered and flourished. Its enemies disappeared completely or 
receded into a limbo of frustration. The Mormon horns atrophied; the 
Gentiles’ venom was transformed into approval and praise. Utah lost 
much of its peculiarity in the eyes of sister states. The politicians, states- 
men, industrial leaders, pamphleteers, and public relations experts 
abandoned diatribes for fulsome or sincere praise when they alluded to 
the Mormon Church and its people. 

It seems highly probable that much of this would have happened if 
Reed Smoot had continued to manage the Provo Woolen Mills. The 
abandonment of polygamy by the Church, confirmed in the Smoot 
period, was of first importance. Likewise it was an age of religious 
tolerance, or possibly more accurately, an era of religious indifference. 
Religious peculiarities and aberrations were more likely to evoke mirth 
than wrath. Capitalism as represented by American business and 
industry was in the ascendancy. Persecution of an organization as 
orthodox as the Mormon Church was in economic matters would have 
been an anomaly. The Church was thoroughly Americanized. There 
was nothing about it to arouse perturbation in the minds of J. P. 
Morgan or any of his associates. 

This is not to suggest that Smoot’s contribution was unimportant. 
As the national representative of the Church, he epitomized most of the 
standards which were dominant at the time: industry, economic 
orthodoxy, patriotism, and sobriety. It must have occurred to many 
men other than Aldrich that there was nothing to fear from an or- 
ganization that placed men like Smoot in a position of prominent leader- 
ship. Moreover, Smoot made his contribution to the policy of the 
Church. If the question of polygamy still hung in the balance in the 
early 1900’s Smoot threw every atom of his powerful force against the 
continuance of the practice. He was both American patriot and 
Mormon elder. He combined the two roles perfectly in his own 
character, and he was a power in mitigating the remnants of animosity 
against the Government which still prevailed in Church circles in Utah. 
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His abstemious life, his personal industry, aroused general admiration, 
and inasmuch as both qualities were cardinal principles of the Church, 
the organization must have profited from his example. Moreover, 
although he was a narrow nationalist, his localism extended to the 
borders of the country. He supported the industries of every section. 
Pennsylvania steel, New England woolens, Illinois harvesters could 
not avoid being pleased with a Senator whose parochialism was na- 
tional. Finally, he was a perfect representative of the Church in Wash- 
ington. No service was too trivial, no request too great. He was 
indefatigable in his devotion to the interests of the organization. These 
religious responsibilities never seemed to impinge in any undesirable 
fashion upon the Senator’s other activities. 

The political fortunes of Reed Smoot concerned many people, but no 
one was more interested than Smoot himself. He loved his role as 
Apostle-Senator. Few men have so completely realized their ambitions. 
He may have yearned to become President of the Church or occupy 
the White House, but if so he carefully suppressed any mention of the 
fact. He enjoyed his position as chairman of the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee. He basked in the society of Presidents, business 
and financial monarchs, and politicians of the first rank. Although an 
underling, he relished his relationship to Aldrich. The ineffable Pen- 
rose, the cagey Daugherty, the bluff Watson, the supercilious Knox, 
the charming and ineffectual Harding, were all men of power at the 
top political rung, and he reveled in his coequal status. Some discern- 
ing spirits would have been repelled by the intellectual vacuity or the 
sordid acquisitiveness that frequently pervaded this rarefied political 
atmosphere, but not the provincial Smoot. These were the mighty men 
of power in America, and thus of the world. He was far more im- 
pressed with the fact that a despised Mormon Apostle had achieved 
membership in the inner circle than he was interested in analyzing the 
intellectual and spiritual quality of the circle itself. He saw no in- 
congruity in the fact that a Mormon Apostle and Boies Penrose were 
linked as leaders of the Republican party. It was sufficient that Penrose 
was a Republican leader. The Apostle was not horrified that Warren 
G. Harding became President of the United States. He was rather 
gratified that he had displayed superb judgment in voting for the 
Marion editor on the first ballot and for nine ballots thereafter. 


Il 


But with all of its attractions the senatorship was secondary to the 
apostleship. Critics in and out of the Church insisted that the religious 
role was a pose and that the Senator was as irreligious fundamentally 
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as certain of his iconoclastic colleagues. The criticism was invalid. 
Smoot was first and last a Mormon. His public statements, his private 
files, both confirm the fact that he never questioned the divinity of his 
Church during the senatorial years. Joseph F. Smith and Heber J. 
Grant were prophets, literally the representatives of God on earth. 
Their word, within the very extensive limits of their authority, was law 
as far as Smoot was concerned. Had either of them told him to 
abandon politics and remain home he would have done so. He would 
certainly have argued the advisability of such a course provided he 
was given the slightest opportunity to do so, but once convinced the 
recommendation was considered and definite, he would not have 
hesitated to comply. Stimulated by his political opponents the opinion 
was quite common in Utah that Smoot was a political Apostle with 
only academic interest in the tenets of the Church. This again was 
false. The Senator adhered to every principle of the faith with which he 
was familiar, with a grim, unyielding tenacity. Association with the 
great and near-great, with rascals and near-rascals, with intellectuals 
and pseudo-intellectuals, touched him not at all. He not only believed 
his religion, but he practiced it with utter disregard of the opinions of 
his fellows. 

Certain of Smoot’s early opponents who understood him and his 
relationship to the Church were not only skeptical of but violently 
opposed to an arrangement which placed a man with such fundamental 
loyalties to a church and to a church leader in the Senate of the 
United States. Their judgment of the relationship was correct. Their 
fears proved groundless, not because Smoot would not accept dictation, 
but because he received none. The Mormon leaders, Smith and Grant, 
were entirely acquiescent in the political and economic course pursued 
by the Senator. They received no revelations which required beliefs or 
practices contrary to the established mores of the country. Mormonism 
was a completely Americanized religion. The problem, if such it was, 
came nearer emergence during the League of Nations discussion than 
at any other time. But Grant refused to commit the Church as an 
organization on the League, and time modified the conflict on the issue 
among the leaders. Thus the Church through its prophet never spoke 
to Smoot authoritatively. Both Presidents limited their suggestions to 
personal advice, and that was rarely given. 

The Senator’s Republicanism was a compound of his belief in the 
economic principles of the party and personal acceptance of the idea 
that the party would protect the Mormon Church. Smoot was not 
notably naive in political matters; consequently he recognized that much 
of this protective attitude of the party was based upon a belief that it 
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meant electoral votes and Republican congressional victories in key 
areas. He fostered and encouraged the notion. The party also smoothed 
the way for Smoot’s personal advancement. There need be no wonder, 
therefore, that a man of Smoot’s temperament would give such a 
political organization a loyalty only slightly less complete than the one 
he gave to church and family. The party supported the three cardinal 
ambitions of his life. He would not cavil at an occasional renegade 
in the ranks or among the leaders. A rare acceptance of heretical 
doctrine by the party would not have disturbed him if it involved 
secondary matters. On the great issues of the Church, the economy, 
and Smoot, the party was right, and this assured a down-the-line 
regularity on the part of the Apostle-Senator that occasioned both 
joy and despair. He had no objection to internal and private party 
battles, but there must be a solid external front. Theodore Roosevelt 
committed a mortal sin when he left the party. Repentance was pos- 
sible, but it must be sincere and complete. La Follette, Norris, and 
their fellows were beyond the pale, but of course they were not true 
Republicans, none of them possessing any real faith in any aspect of 
the cardinal principles of Republican faith. The party was composed 
of fallible human beings, it represented an aggregate of interests, but 
it was without major flaw. 

Smoot’s economic philosophy was clear and simple. The profit 
motive was the driving force of the productive system. Material pros- 
perity was wholly desirable. He was no theoretical laissez faire econo- 
mist; rather it was the responsibility of the Government to encourage 
and stimulate industry by beneficent protective measures. Regulatory 
legislation was unnecessary, discouraging, and undesirable. Owner- 
ship of property was a sacred, constitutional right. Anything which 
interfered with that right, such as labor unions, governmental regula- 
tion, government ownership, or excessive taxation of profits, was in- 
jurious. Entrepreneurs could be trusted to distribute their gains with 
equity modified by charity. That they should do so was unquestionable. 
Everyone should, and the great majority would, exhibit habits of 
industry, devoting themselves sincerely to the task for which in general, 
they were, by nature and training, prepared. Admittedly the individual 
returns from such a system were unequal, but they were, on the whole, 
equitable. Everyone received, in degree, an amount harmonious with 
his contribution. Agriculture and mining were basic industries, but 
their prosperity was dependent upon a thriving industrial system. 
The Government’s first responsibility, therefore, was to the manu- 
facturing community, and this area of enterprise must be fostered and 
encouraged. Prosperity on this level would seep down, and abundantly, 
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to the laborer and farmer. Oddly enough, Smoot, an inveterate foe 
of extravagance and waste whether personal or governmental, never 
appeared to recognize that they were concomitant with an opulent 
materialism. In brief he was an exponent of the prevailing economic 
sentiments of the ’twenties. 

The Senator was not blind to flaws in the economic order. He was 
aware of the economic lag in agriculture. He was mildly alarmed at 
the amount of credit being used in stock market operations. He was 
fully cognizant of the fact that the United States could not forever 
retain its creditor status and at the same time annually build up a 
gigantic export surplus. No one needed to tell him that there were 
rapacious, conscienceless individuals among the leaders of business and 
finance. Extreme, radical condemnation of the status quo by labor 
and intellectual groups came to his attention. None was serious alone; 
in the aggregate they were somewhat more formidable. His answers to 
these problems were not revolutionary. For agriculture he would give 
more of the same, that is, more protection. Stock market operators 
should be urged not to gamble and to invest their credits in productive 
enterprise. This could be encouraged by a sound tax policy, one that 
would be least burdensome on real profits. The problem of foreign 
debts could be postponed. Grasping, unsocial capitalists should be 
lectured and be frowned upon by their fellows. Labor leaders and 
intellectuals should count their blessings, or go to some other national 
community where their views would be appreciated. 

The Apostle-Senator was no pioneer in the political or economic 
field. His opinions in 1932 were almost identical with those he had held 
in 1902. He had no talent for innovation. By nature he was opposed 
to change; moreover there was no need for any. His role was not to 
create a new society, but to defend the one presently functioning. He 
was not an architect, he was a builder. To this kind of building process 
he brought inhuman physical energy, a colossal industry, personal 
honesty and integrity, a prodigious memory, a remarkable eclecticism 
in the accumulation of statistical facts, and a fabulous loyalty to those 
at the head of the enterprise. Lacking a sensitive, creative mind, as 
well as the warm, dynamic personality of the popular purveyor of 
ideas, he operated to the full limit of his capabilities. There wasn’t an 
ounce of cowardice in his system. He was no trimmer. He didn’t tack 
with the winds, he simply hewed down the line. One could wish that 
he had been more malleable, more sensitive to change, more responsive 
to a full and free examination of all of the facts, less narrow and 
bigoted. But one can still admire the great inner core of moral strength 
which led him as far as any man, with his handicaps, could hope to go 
in twentieth-century America. 
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THE POPULAR ARTS AS EVERYMAN’S 
HUMANITIES: 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HUMANIST TO MASS CULTURE 


PATRICK D. HAZARD 


N™ HAVING A TV set is now a fashionable pose among American 
intellectuals, a stance symbolizing their negativism toward all the 
popular arts. In the academic world, this cultural isolationism has 
curious effects. Consider, for example, the college English teacher, a 
member of her department’s TV committee, who defiantly (and des- 
perately) insists that she has no TV and hopes she never has to buy 
one. Can you imagine the same person submitting an article for 
publication without exhausting her sources and perhaps looking at a 
few issues of the journal for level and approach? And then there is 
the TV coordinator of the arts and science faculty who unmistakably 
prefers his old Shakespeare section to his new assignment. I wonder if 
the bard who found blood, thunder, and high poetry compatible would 
appreciate the irony of his supporter’s behavior. Indeed, when I 
mentioned to one gentleman the heartening success of Dr. Frank C. 
Baxter’s “Shakespeare on TV,” I was reminded abruptly that Baxter 
was really more teacher than scholar. Educational TV has two strikes 
on it when specialists in the humanities approach it with such a mixture 
of disinterest and disdain. 

Their strategy of purification by withdrawal is of course understand- 
able if not excusable. Popular culture contains a discouraging quantity 
of the inane, the sentimental, and the downright corrupt. So the 
current reaction — ignore the thing and it will go away — is under- 
standable. But of course it won’t go away — not that easily. Such 
naiveté is a mockery of our humane tradition. 

Television [as Gilbert Seldes has so cogently argued] will have an effect on 
your lives even if you never own a TV set and never see or hear a broadcast... 
you cannot buy immunity by turning away from what you do not like. The 


fact is, the one child who does not see horror programs lives and will live in the 
world created by the fifty who do. 


And the child’s world is father to our own. Whereas the supposed 
effect of our withdrawal is the preservation of our values, the actual 
effects are quite the opposite: First, the humanities as an institution 





* National Association for Better Radio and Television, Bulletin (November, 1952). 


Patrick D. Hazard, whose contribution won the Review’s Humanities Essay Competition 
for 1954 on the general subject “Everyman and the Humanities,” teaches English at East 
Lansing High while working on a doctoral dissertation for Western Reserve University on the 
tradition of “The American Scholar” in the work and thought of John Fiske. 
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in American society experience present impotency because their 
practitioners do not inhabit the world of the majority of Americans, 
the world of popular culture; secondly, the popular arts, which set 
the tone of life in industrial America, are immeasurably cheapened 
when the major source of contact with the experience of man through 
the ages — the humanities — is cut off. The real effect of the isolation 
of the humanist from American society is the mutual impoverishment 
of the humanities and the popular arts. 

The popular arts of radio, TV, modern music, movies, mass journal- 
ism, and commercial art are the humanities of industrial America. 
If these popular arts are often coarse and trite, so are present-day 
Americans. If these popular arts are occasionally promising, so are they. 
And it will be within the context of the popular arts that America 
matures or reaches a cultural dead end. For the popular arts establish 
the level of imaginative life in America; the lower their level, the more 
dismal the prospects of American society, The classics, we tend to 
forget, will survive; a debased popular culture, however, can destroy 
even the relatively small audience they have today. So for our own 
protection, if not for altruistic reasons, we lust assume certain responsi- 
bilities to the mass culture that most of us despise. As I see it, these 
responsibilities are two: the reinforcement of mature tendencies within 
popular culture; the establishment of as many contacts as possible 
between the humane tradition and popular culture. 


II 


The first responsibility, the reinforcement of mature tendencies 
within popular culture, amounts to our establishing a tradition of 
criticism in the popular arts. David Riesman and Reuel Denney have 
stated the case well: 

Serious criticism of the popular arts and of mass-produced commodities from 
an aesthetic point of view . . . is one of our greatest needs. 

A single John Crosby, taking radio and TV seriously, is worth more to the 
improvement of the American leisure horizon than any number of English 
satirists on American safari. A single James Agee, criticizing movies (and now 
making them) is worth more than many facile writers who have scored easily 
off Hollywood’s vagaries.? 


As we establish this criticism, we will find it necessary to create and 
refine vocabularies, sociological and critical. 

Sociologically, we need to know what new patterns of leisure are 
emerging from the democratization of leisure in industrial America. 
Does the coming of the five-day week, two- and three-week paid vaca- 





2“T eisure in Industrial America,” in Eugene Staley, ed., Creating an Industrial Civilization 
(Harper’s, 1952), pp. 273-74. 
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tions and other contributions to a growing reservoir of leisure have any 
implications for the humanities? Will, for example, the person who 
went to movies to get away from the deadening office routine now 
take up Sunday painting which takes more time and lets one relax 
and be creative at the same time? Can we use this leisure for an ex- 
panded local theatre movement? Will housewives who are now soap 
opera addicts be willing to form neighborhood drama groups and have 
their best efforts televised or broadcast? Will it be possible to direct 
the do-it-yourself movement from its present level of a hammer-and-saw 
manipulation of things to a reason-and-emotion consideration of ideas 
and values? And who but the humanists can initiate and direct a think- 
for-yourself, feel-for-yourself movement? 

A whole area of cultural taxonomy is going virtually unexplored. 
What is a popular art? How does it differ from folk art? Is it based on 
technics and mass audiences? If so, do the classics become popular arts 
when they are mass-reproduced by technics for appreciative audiences 
— as in the pocket-book revolution, the expansion of inexpensive color 
reproductions, the advent of low-priced classical LP’s? What is a 
democracy of culture? We still have to sort out and examine the various 
assumptions on this matter of, let us say, T. S. Eliot, Clement Green- 
berg, Gilbert Seldes, David Riesman, Lyman Bryson and others. Whose 
assumptions seem to square best with our knowledge of the nature 
of art and patronage? What do we know about these matters — in the 
same sense that we know the background of Shakespeare’s plays or the 
social milieu of the romantic revolt? What is the nature of patronage 
in industrial culture? Is it patronage by industrial advertising or by 
individual consumer? If the individual is generally acquiescent in what 
is, can he be persuaded to assume a more active role? How? These 
questions ask our very best minds to put forth their very best efforts. 

There are beginnings, full of promise, but as yet inconclusive. Essays 
and books will break the ground; symposia will attempt to sow the 
seeds; as usual, the backbreaking work of tilling these late large acres in 
the scholarly domain will accrue to the workhorses of advanced semi- 
nars and individual research. In the first category we already have 
such books as John Kouwenhoven, Made in America: The Arts in 
Modern Civilization; Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience; Leo Gurko, 
Heroes, Highbrows, and the Popular Mind; and most recently, Louis 
Kronenberger, Company Manners: A Cultural Inquiry into American 
Life; and Jacques Barzun, God’s Country and Mine. In the second 
category, there are several useful starters: the ACLS-Corning Glass 
Works conference and its reports, Creating an Industrial Civilization 
edited by Eugene Staley; Partisan Review’s recent symposium, “Our 
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Country and Our Culture”; the Advertising Council’s report of its 
conference, “The Cultural Resources of America”; and the Saturday 
Review’s continuing series on the problem of taste in a mass society. 

One of the first things we will find as we go about developing a 
framework for the serious study of popular culture is the existence of 
. quality within it. On the radio, the documentaries are especially 
moving: there is a commercial series, “The People Act,” showing how 
local communities have solved their problems democratically; and an 
educational series, “Ways of Mankind,” a brilliant dramatization of 
the basic concepts of anthropology. Incidentally, we humanists could 
do the same for such areas as storytelling and art throughout the history 
of man. 

TV, despite the sneers of the people who will not watch it, has 
definite achievements. ‘Excursion” and “Omnibus” indicate what 
variety shows could be, given a demanding audience. And the most 
popular variety show, “Toast of the Town,” recently gave its viewers 
the thrill of watching Sadler Wells Ballet. It is our province to create 
that audience. Studio One, Kraft Theatre, and Philco-Goodyear Play- 
house are very often good, occasionally excellent. Maurice Evans’ 
“Richard II” is an example of what TV can do. A recent “You Are 
There” program is of unusual interest to English teachers: ‘(Command 
Performance of Romeo and Juliet.” Does anyone know that this can 
be obtained for use in the classroom? “Kukla, Fran, and Ollie” is 
usually a charming mixture of whimsy and nonsense. If most of the 
programming is minor and less, what Ph.D. of you can forget how many 
minor poets there are for every Wordsworth, how many minor drama- 
tists there are for a single Shakespeare? And, by the way, as it is our 
job to separate the majors from the minors of the past, should it not 
equally be our province to separate the sheep and goats of popular 
culture? 

The area of modern “popular” music has been interesting enough to 
excite the enthusiasm of Igor Stravinsky and Darius Milhaud. In 
experimental work there are Dave Brubeck, Gerry Mulligan, and 
Lennie Tristano, to name three at random. In the progressive dance 
bands that mediate between this experimentalism and ballroom taste, 
there are Stan Kenton, Woody Herman, and Sauter-Finnegan. Finally, 
there are the commercially-oriented quality orchestras of Ray Anthony, 
Ralph Flannagan and others. The whole world of the musical, both 
Hollywood and Broadway, is an area in which our students’ experience 
is rich. And there is the increasingly respectable field of film music; 
Gail Kubik’s score for the UPA’s cartoon, “Gerald McBoing-Boing” — 
recently premiered by a London symphony orchestra — may be taken 
as an example. 
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The movies themselves are, let us face it, at least sometimes better 
than ever. When double features can include “The Secret Sharer” and 
“The Bride comes to Yellow Sky,” things are looking up. Against the 
flat tableland of the ““B” Western has recently risen the imposing “High 
Noon.” From a production line of crime thrillers steps forward the 
memorable ‘Detective Story.” “Stalag 17” and “From Here to Eter- 
nity” — two feature winners in this year’s Academy Awards — show 
that Hollywood transcends our stereotypes. The new visual wonders 
that Walt Disney Productions and UPA are creating indicate a renewal 
of animated cartoon art. Finally, Hollywood’s use of Broadway is 
heartening: “Come Back Little Sheba,” “Death of a Salesman,” and 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,” may be given as examples. 

Mass journalism also has its high points. The comic strip boasts as 
practicing artists, Walt Kelly and Al Capp. The editorial cartoon 
retains its importance in the work of Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Herblock of the Washington Post. Magazine cartooning 
retains its importance in the work of men like Charles Addams, Virgil 
Partch, William Steig, and Saul Steinberg. The photojournalism of 
Life and Look ought to be recognized for the art that it is. 

Industrial design is perhaps the greatest achievement of popular 
culture. The slick magazines are veritable museum catalogs of the best 
design in contemporary America. Automobiles, fashions, mixers, 
washers, refrigerators, and smaller articles of everyday use, fabrics and 
furniture, the list is endless; the quality remarkable. This is art, this 
is the result of human ideas and collaboration. Even the much be- 
labored field of advertising gains new stature. The imaginative Jello 
ads, Braniff Airways’ South American Series, Container Corporation’s 
great ideas of Western man, more and more packaging, LP record 
albums, book jackets, many animated TV commercials — these at- 
tempts to wed quality and business economics deserve our attention 
and approval. Bulletin boards in every high school and college dis- 
playing the best in commercial art would soon raise the level of taste 
in this field. Our feeling that commercial art is vulgar, industrial design 
not worthy our academic consideration, limits the maturing of this 
aspect of American popular culture. 

We will not have to start from scratch in developing a tradition of 
criticism in the popular arts. Crosby of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Gould of the Times, Hamburger and McCarten of the New Yorker, 
Mannies of the Reporter, Shayon, Ace, Alpert, and Seldes of the Satur- 
day Review — these and other journalistic critics afford us precedents 
for radio, TV, and the movies. 
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For modern music there are Downbeat and Metronome. Especially 
noteworthy in the latter is Barry Ulanov’s attempt to give jazz musicians 
a sense of the importance of the humane tradition, in his series ““Moral- 
ity and Maturity in Jazz.” In the field of industrial design and com- 
mercial art, there are many existing sources of criticism that need our 
support. The Museum of Modern Art’s annual good design show, the 
New York Art Director’s Club annual competition in advertising art, 
The Everyday Art Quarterly of the Minneapolis’ Walker Art Center 
are the most obvious examples. 

The unfortunate thing about this criticism is that it is available in 
general only to people whose standards are already high. Much of the 
criticism of radio, TV, and movies, for example, is read by people 
who on principle do not patronize those art forms. My friend’s remark 
haunts me: “Oh! All I know about radio comedy I learn from John 
Crosby.” Thus this criticism often ceases to be educative and becomes 
rather elitist satire in which a few good chuckles are had at the expense 
of homo boobiensis. What we should do is take this criticism and make 
it available through the mass media. 

For example, we could edit pocket-book anthologies that would 
publish periodically the best criticism that appeared on the popular 
arts. These books could be made available by publicity in (say) College 
English and the College Art Journal. The overall strategy here is to 
realize that mass education is a mass medium, one that is not subject 
to commercial pressures in the same way the other media are. Thus, 
intelligently used, mass education becomes a countervailing force raising 
taste in the commercial media. 

The whole area of popular culture is a mine for composition classes. 
Let us call a moratorium on term papers like “Fishing in the Bering 
Sea” and “Juvenile Delinquency: Is It a Problem?” Instead, turn the 
students loose in the public domain of popular culture: “The Criticism 
of John Crosby”; “Ten Weeks at Philco-Goodyear Theatre”’; “Industrial 
Design as Art”; “Are Art and the Machine Compatible?”; “Humor in 
the Slicks”’; “The Satire of Walt Kelly and Al Capp.” These themes are 
important for two reasons: the writer knows something to start with 
and therefore can ask intelligent questions; critical thinking is directed 
to an area that desperately needs critical thinking. The student himself, 
in effect, is drawn into the huge program of developing standards in 
popular culture. 

The instructor must not stay inside his classroom, however. It is 
important to remember that the education taking place in popular 
culture occurs largely outside the classroom. It is there that the educator 
must go. Scheduled for spring telecasting at WKAR-TV (Michigan 
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State College) is a program called “Everyman is a Critic.” It is a series 
of panels by high school seniors whose research papers have been 
written on the popular arts. They will discuss, with a moderator and 
guest expert, such matters as movies, the pocket-book revolution, radio 
comedy, TV drama, fashions, industrial design, commercial art, car- 
toons in the slicks, and criticism of the popular arts. We must use the 
mass media in other ways. Radio seminars on the popular arts by 
faculty members with expertise, a popular arts column in the local press 
and in the supermarket slicks and women’s magazines, and teacher 
training courses in evaluating popular culture are examples of what 
could be done. In a word, we are wasting our time if we develop a 
tradition of criticism in the popular arts and then do not disseminate it. 

When we identify quality in the popular arts, we perform another 
indispensable service; we give the creative popular artist a necessary 
sense of his importance and achievement. When we teach the audience 
to respect maturity in popular culture, we teach them to respect the 
artist who has resisted commercial pressures and met the peculiar 
challenges presented by these new art forms. This question of willing- 
ness to create for the popular arts is fundamental. In mass education, 
we must present the popular arts as offering the very highest challenge 
to creative people. Young writers who now crave publication in the 
little reviews must be persuaded that movie scenarios, TV drama, radio 
documentary need not be second-rate. Young composers whose goal is 
orchestral performance must learn to regard the functional music of 
film, radio, and TV as opportunity to display their best talents, not as 
invitation to potboil. The young easel painter could use his power of 
visual design to create new drapery fabrics and to make the everyday 
environment of industrial America an exciting one. Vision is what 
matters. And it seems to me that it is only the humanist in mass educa- 
tion who is in a position to develop that vision. 


III 


The first responsibility is to encourage maturity within popular 
culture; the second, to establish as many points of contact as possible 
between the humane tradition and popular culture. This means the 
humanist must know intimately both the classics and popular culture. 
Since the classics are by definition the cream of the crop, and popular 
culture, by general consensus at least, a crop with blessed litt!e cream, 
there arises a new kind of discipline for the humanist. This discipline 
is that of consistent contact with the banal, the sentimental, and the 
corrupt. It can be revolting; it certainly will be boring. But the irksome 
and frustrating are often the portion of the responsible. We must 
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become thoroughly familiar with American popular culture, for this 
is the culture which we must humanize. Reading the fan magazines, 
attending poor movies, viewing insipid TV comedy, analyzing stereo- 
typed fiction — these are the price we must pay to be able to tell what 
is good and what is bad in popular culture and why classics have been 
popular to so many for so long. 

For surely it is a commonplace that if we are to interest participants 
in popular culture in the humane tradition, we must start with popular 
culture. We must take the experience they have in popular culture and 
make it an introduction to the humane tradition. Specifically, the 
best introduction in some cases to Elizabethan drama will be a critical 
viewing of contemporary TV or movie drama. Out of their inchoate 
and disorganized experience of the popular arts will come primitive 
judgment, then discrimination. As a matter of fact, much of our 
difficulty today arises from the fact that we do not exploit the ex- 
perience of our students in fiction and drama when we introduce them 
to the classics. 

Not the least promising feature of this approach is that it gives 
us a chance to dissatisfy our students with the meretricious products 
of popular culture. Here is a formula story: What makes it boring? 
What makes a classic sustain interest? There is such a spate of new 
material streaming toward the participant in popular culture that it 
is little wonder if few standards are developed. Consistent exposure 
to the shoddy and superficial, if rapid enough, deadens rather than 
bores. The classroom could become a retreat from the din of popular 
culture in which the reduced noise level actually makes it possible for 
the student to pick and choose in the popular arts. And the perception 
of quality inevitably sensitizes for the classics. A program is planned 
for next fall at WKAR-TV using a variation of this approach. Great 
pocket-books are paired for discussion: Gogol and Nelson Algren, 
Thucydides and Ernie Pyle, one ancient and one modern. 

How would one apply this approach to poetry? Not, I think, by 
beginning with Eddie Guest. He has more in common with shallow 
sentimentalism than with classical poetry. The point of contact is 
in forms used to express individual feelings. Jazz, torch singing, interior 
decoration, bizarre fashions, argot — these are ways in which indivi- 
duals attempt to express their uniqueness in industrial culture. If 
poetry is seen as another way of doing this same thing, if it is related 
to popular culture as a successful attempt to express individual feeling, 
then the participant who is aware of that need may become interested. 
Thus a continuity between humane tradition and popular culture is 
found, and not surprisingly, in man’s ineradicable desire to express 
his individuality. 
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But the expression of individual feeling does not exhaust human 
creativity; the community strives for a total environment of beauty. 
If the medieval man expressed his sense of religious awe through the 
Gothic cathedrals, we express our religious sense of the importance of 
peace and order through the UN Secretariat building. For the Roman 
amphitheatres we have baseball parks. If we want to sensitize our 
students to a Grecian urn, let us begin with modern packaging: remem- 
ber, urns were used in the olive oil trade. The illuminations of the 
Book of Hours recall the color photojournalism of Life and Look. 
Start with the known and appreciated; establish the continuity and 
self-education begins. 

The inevitable result of this use of popular culture to suggest the 
continuity of human experience is expanding audiences for the classics. 
Business and technics — presumably our archfoes — have now made 
it possible for everyman’s parlor to be a combination library-museum- 
concert hall. When students leave us they ought to know about the New 
American Library, Ballantine dual publication, Anchor and Vintage 
books, the new anthologies of quality writing, and other signs of a 
maturing pocket-book revolution. They should know about Metro- 
politan Miniatures, Art Treasures of the World, Marboro Prints from 
the Louvre, Museum Pieces (sculpture reproductions), and the pocket- 
books of art. The same is true of the inexpensive LP records of classical 
music: Plymouth, Parade, Allegro, Royale, Remington, and Camden 
labels should be a part of their formal training in the humanities. They 
should know about the Music for All Record Club, the American 
Recording Society, the Musical Masterworks Society, the Schwann LP 
catalog. 

A word of caution is in order. The introduction of these materials 
into the classroom or the iarger community must be casual, in a take- 
this-if-you-are-interested attitude. It is no longer usual to find a homo- 
geneous group of people in a classroom. We cannot presume a common 
background of taste, interest, or ability. Our emphasis must be on the 
simple introductory skills: how to read a poem, how to listen to music, 
what to look for in a painting. We develop the context; the student’s 
sensitivity and interest will take him as far as he wants to go. This is 
not a call to superficiality, but a reminder that the arts must be desired 
to be appreciated. Popularizing the humanities resolves itself to creating 
desires, awakening sensibilities for the wealth of materials our technics 
has made possible. If the humanist continues his present ritual of non- 
involvement, he is false to the very values he professes to protect. He 
is then in no little way responsible for the corruption of popular art. 
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Popular art can be very bad, but this does not arise from its nature .. . but simply 
from its misuse. When this occurs, those who corrupt art and those who will 
not “stoop” to criticize popular art because it is not fine art are to blame. Uni- 
versities which turn students out who know how to say proper things about 
Chaucer but cannot judge popular art (and, worse, do not think they should 
even be concerned with it) are also to blame for perverse uses of popular art.® 


We will find, if I am not mistaken, that a maturing popular culture 
of radio, TV, film, and industrial design is our best possible introduction 
to the humane tradition (of which it will become a part), and collabora- 
tion of specialists in the humanities with popular culture is the best 
possible way to mature popular culture. The process is mutually en- 
riching. 

If the humanist assumes his two major responsibilities to mass culture 
—the establishment of a tradition of popular criticism and the in- 
terpretation of humane culture to the participants of popular culture, 
he will lose his present sense of impotence. He will have popularized the 
humanities and humanized the popular arts. 





*Hugh Duncan, Language and Literature in Society (University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
p. 219. 
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“AND I ONLY AM ESCAPED ALONE 
TO TELL THEE” 


THREE ANALOGUES OF THE BOOK OF JOB 


HOWARD E. SYLVESTER 


T# Book OF Jos teaches the necessity of man’s submission to the 

will of God. It emphasizes man’s weakness and his dependence on 
the Almighty, and it teaches that man, unable to penetrate the in- 
scrutable means by which God makes manifest his purposes, must learn 
to be humble and patient in the midst of misfortune. Job, we remember, 
was a pious patriarch of the Old Testament, fortunate in almost every 
way. He was rich, powerful, comfortable; and he was content in his 
estimation of his own holiness. He was, as the Lord himself granted, 
an upright man and perfect. We remember, too, that Satan expressed 
some doubt of the genuine quality of Job’s piety, and prompted the 
Lord to allow Job to be put to the test. And the Lord consented, saying: 


Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not forth thine 
hand. So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord. 

And there was a day when his sons and daughters were eating and drinking 
wine in their elder brother’s house: 

And there came a messenger unto Job, and said, The oxen were plowing, and 
the asses feeding beside them: 

And the Sabeans fell upon them, and took them away; yea, they have slain 
the servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said, The fire of 
God is fallen from heaven, and hath burned up the sheep, and the servants, 
and consumed them; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

While he was yet speaking, there came also another and said, The Chaldeans 
made out three bands, and fell upon the camels, and have carried them away, 
yea, and slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. 

While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said, Thy sons and 
thy daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest brother’s house: 

And, behold, there came a great wind from the wilderness, and smote the 
four corners of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they are dead; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell down upon 
the ground, and worshipped. 

And said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. 

In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 





Howard Sylvester is associate professor of English and head of the Department of Human- 
ities at New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro. He read “Three Analogues 
of the Book of Job” at the annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Associ- 
ation in Greeley, Colorado, last October. 
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It is clear from the biblical text that Job bore these initial calamities 
— the loss of his herds, the murder of his servants, the deaths of his 
sons, and the destruction of his house — with propriety: In all this 
Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. Although Job mourned his 
losses, he was patient, he was submissive; and it appeared quite certain 
that Satan had lost the first round. 

But did Satan lose the first round? Reading the Book of Job, we 
feel Satan lost not only the first round, but the second and all others; 
until God, having lectured Job severely on the differences between the 
Creator and the created, restored Job to his former felicity. Yet there 
is some evidence that Satan was the victor from the first, and that God, 
while securing one, lost many; that Satan, losing Job, won general man- 
kind for his own. This, at least, seems to be suggested by the analogues 
of the Book of Job. 

The three analogues considered here bear only on the first series 
of calamities affecting Job. All three are destructive of values ordinarily 
associated with the Job story, and in all three the moral direction of the 
story of Job is reversed. The biblical account of Job is a story with a 
happy ending — happy, that is, for Job. The sons and the property 
he loses in the beginning are, in the end, replaced. But they are not 
restored. The first herds, servants, and sons of Job are consigned to 
destruction in the interest of the moral illumination of mankind; and 
it is this point exactly which gives the analogues of the Job story their 
pattern of passive revenge. 

The first of the analogues to appear in western literature dates back 
to the early twelfth century, to about the year 1106, when Petrus 
Alfonsi, a Spanish-Jew converted to Christianity, gathered a collection 
of oriental tales, fables, and proverbs under the title: Disciplina cleri- 
calis. In the Disciplina clericalis collection, which is the oldest story- 
book of the middle ages, the Job story appears in the guise of a tale of 
Maimundo Servo, or, ‘“‘Maimundo the Slave”’: 

The story is told that Maimundo’s master, returning from a business trip, 
was in good spirits because his journey had been very profitable. Maimundo, 
the slave, came out to meet his master — who fearing that Maimundo was 


bringing some kind of rumor or gossip, as he usually was, spoke up and said: 
“Take care —I want to hear no evil tales.” 


Marmunpo: I have nothing bad to tell — except our little dog Bispella is dead. 

MaAsTER: How was she killed? 

MaIMuNDO: Our mule became frightened, broke his halter, and then ran over 
the dog and crushed her beneath his feet. 

MASTER: What happened to the mule? 

Maimunpo: He fell into a pit, and is dead. 

MASTER: Well, what frightened the mule? 
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MarmmMunpbo: Your son fell from the roof —-which killed him —and that 
frightened the mule. 

MASTER: What did his mother do? 

MaIMUNDO: In her great grief for her son, she died. 


MasTER: But who is taking care of the house? 
Marimunbo: No one — because it is burned to cinders, along with everything 
in it. 


MASTER: How did it catch fire? 

Marimunpbo: That same night your wife died, the serving woman who sat up 
with our mistress, forgot about the candles in the bedchamber — 
which caught fire and burned the whole house. 


MASTER: And where is the serving woman? 

MaIMuUNDo: She tried to put out the fire. But a beam fell on her head. She’s 
dead. 

MASTER: How, then, did you escape, who are so lazy? 


Maimunpo: When I saw the serving woman was dead, I ran away. 


The parallels between Maimundo Servo and the first calamities of 
Job are obvious: Job’s herds have been reduced to a dog and a mule; 
Job’s many sons have become one; the great wind that smote Job’s house 
and the fire of God that fell upon Job’s sheep and servants have become 
a conflagration caused by a maid’s carelessness. And Maimundo’s 
explanation of his survival is surely an echo of “And I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee.” 

The pattern of the analogues begins to emerge. The merchant of 
Maimundo Servo is a thin disguise for Job—rich and, no doubt, 
powerful, and, like Job, untouched physically by the disasters which 
strike his house. But there is one even less touched than the merchant: 
Maimundo, who is involved neither physically nor emotionally; who, 
like the messenger and escaping servants of Job, simply bears the news. 
Further, Maimundo, who has been clever enough to escape death, may 
take some satisfaction in breaking the bad news slowly, item by item, 
to his master. 

The presence of a woman — the merchant’s wife — in the Maimundo 
tale and the use of her death as one of the particular misfortunes 
suffered by the merchant suggest a Moslem origin for the Maimundo 
Servo analogue, for in the Book of Job, the fate of Job’s daughters in the 
destruction of their elder brother’s house is not important enough for 
mention. Of Moslem origin, too, it seems likely, is the second of the 
analogues, “A Persian Tale,” which appeared in the November, 1788, 
issue of the American Museum, a magazine printed at Philadelphia. 
Mathew Carey, editor of the American Museum, very likely clipped 
‘A Persian Tale” from some English periodical, or he may have bor- 
rowed it from some rival American publication; but whatever its source, 
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“A Persian Tale” is Maimundo Servo, and the Job story, in a different 
dress: 


A certain rich man of Arabia was sitting down to his repast, at a plentiful 
table, when a poor countryman, oppressed with hunger, unexpectedly arrived 
from the place of his abode. The rich Arabian instantly enquires, whence come 
you? Not far, he replies, from the neighbourhood of your family. What news do 
you bring? Hal, says the other, I can undertake to answer all your questions, be 
they ever so many. Well, began the rich Arab, did you see a boy of mine, that 
goes by the name of Khulid? Yes, your son was at school, reading the Koran: 
Khulid, I can tell you, has a clear pipe of his own. Did you see Khulid’s mother? 
By my troth, a lady of such exquisite beauty, the world holds not her equal. 
Did you observe my great house? The roof of your house, I remember, touched 
the skies. Did you see my camel? A fat young beast it is, and eats plenty of 
grass. And did you see my honest dog? In troth, it is an honest dog, and the 
creature watches the house with such fidelity! The rich man, having heard the 
good news of his family, again fell to eating, and cast the bones to a dog that lay 
under the table; but he requited not the poor Arab with the smallest gratification. 

The hungry wretch, at this usage, reflected in his own mind, of all this good 
news have I been the bearer; yet he has not relieved my hunger with a morsel 
of bread. Alas! said he, giving a deep sigh, would to God your honest dog were 
living, who was so much better than this cur! The rich man, who had been 
wholly engaged in eating, stopt in an instant: what! cried he, my honest dog 
dead? Why nothing would go down with him but the camel’s carcase. Is the 
camel dead then? The beast died of pure grief for Khulid’s mother. The mother 
of Khulid! is she dead? Alas, too true; in the distraction of her mind for the loss 
of Khulid, she dashed her head against the stones, fractured her skull, and 
perished. What happened to Khulid? At the same time your great house fell, 
Khulid was present, and now lies buried under its ruins. What mischief befell 
the great house? Such a hurricane came on, that your great house shook like 
a reed, was levelled with the ground, and not one stone left upon another. 

The rich Arab, who, at the recital of these events, had given over eating, now 
wept and wailed, rent his garments, and beat his breast, and, at last, wound up 
to madness, rushed forth in the wildness of despair. The hungry Arab, seeing 
the place clear, seized the golden opportunity, fastened on the viands, and 
regaled to his heart’s content. 


In “A Persian Tale,” a camel and a dog represent Job’s herds; the 
great wind that smote Job’s house reappears; and the grief of the rich 
Arab, like that of Job, is expressed in a proper oriental fashion. 

Having made its way to America, the analogue of the Job story did 
not remain buried in the pages of a magazine, but entered the stream 
of popular literature to multiply and flourish with a vigor that serious 
literature rarely enjoys. There are many versions of the Job analogues 
afloat in America. One was published in the Fifth McGuffey Reader 
under the title, “How to Tell Bad News.” Another, perhaps more 
familiar than any other, is one which became part of the minstrel 
tradition in America, and was made famous by the blackface artist, Nat 
Wills, who in 1903 recorded for the Victor Talking Machine Company 
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of Camden, New Jersey, the dialogue of a minstrel act called ““No News! 
or What Killed the Dog?” Pressings of this record made by Nat Wills 
may still be found in many American homes. 


A wealthy man was ordered by his physician to go away to the mountains 
for a rest. He went home and told the members of his family what the doctor 
had said. And he said: “While I’m away, I don’t wish to be annoyed by letters 
or telegrams; in fact, I don’t want to receive any news of any kind.” 

So he went away, and was gone about six weeks. He returned to the city 
very much improved in health, and very anxious for some news from home. 

He got off the train at the depot, was met by his colored servant, and the 
following conversation ensued: 

He said: “Well, Henry, how’s everything at home? Is there any news?” 

“No suh, dere ain’t no news, suh. Everything is just bout de same as when 
you-all went away.” 

“Nothing happened?” 

“N-no, nothin’ happened, suh. Dere ain’t no news.” 

“You know I’m just dying for some word from home. Now, you can tell me 
any little thing, no matter how trifling.” 

“No, suh, dere ain’t no news. Dere ain’t nothin’ to tell you, suh —’cept 
one little thing . . . since you been away, your dog died.” 

“Oh, my dog died, eh? That’s too bad. What killed the dog?” 

“Well, suh, you know your barn burned down, ’n after de fire had cooled off, 
he went in ’n et some of de burned horse flesh, ’n dat’s what killed de dog.” 

“Oh, my barn burned down?” 

“Oh, yes suh, indeed, de barn, dat’s all burned down. De house ’n de barn 
catch fire, yes suh. You see — de sparks from de house flew over, catch on to de 
barn, burned de barn down, burned up all de cows ’n horses, ’n after de fire had 
cooled off, de dog went in, et some of de burned horse flesh, ’n dat’s what killed 
de dog.” 

“Oh, you say the house burned too, eh?” 

“Oh, yes suh, indeedy — de house is complete destroyed.” 

“Well, how did the house catch fire?” 

“Well, suh, dey had candles burnin’ in de house, ’n one of de candles caught 
on to one of de curtains, de curtains caught de roof, ’n sparks flew over ’n caught 
on to de barn ’n burned de barn down, burned up all de cows ’n horses, ’n after 
de fire, de dog went in ’n et some of de burned horse flesh, ’n dat’s what killed 
de dog.” 

“You say they had candles burning in the house? when I have gas and 
electricity? I never knew there was a candle on the place.” 

“Oh, yes suh, dey had candles dere. Dey had candles burnin’ all ’round de 
coffin.” 

“Coffin! Who’s dead?” 

“Oh, yes suh — yes suh — dat’s nother little thing I forgot to tell you ’bout 
. .. Since you been away, your mother-in-law died.” 

“My mother-in-law died, eh?” 

“Yes suh, yes suh! she’s dead all right. You needn’t worry "bout dat.” 

“What killed my mother-in-law?” 

“Well, suh, I don’t zackly know what killed her, suh . . . but ’round de 
neighborhood, dey say it was from de shock of your wife runnin’ away with de 
chauffeur. But outside of dat, dere ain’t no news.” 
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Here, as before, the oxen, asses, sheep, and camels of Job have 
been reduced to manageable symbols. The candelam in thalamo — 
the candles in the bedchamber, of Maimundo Servo — appear again, 
with an added touch, gas and electricity, to reflect the American way 
of life. For the wife of the rich Arab and of Maimundo’s master there 
is substituted a surefire ingredient in American humor, the mother-in- 
law. Beneath the addled amiability of Henry, disclosing with exasperat- 
ing slowness the events of his master’s misfortunes, lies the revolt of his 
race against the institution of slavery. Yet more fundamental than 
the fantasy of revenge revealed in “No News!”’ by the symbolic destruc- 
tion of a dog, barn, house, and horses is the repudiation of power and 
privilege which all the analogues imply. 

The analogues of the Job story are a strong argument for the tough- 
ness, or perhaps for the incorrigibility, of the human spirit. The terrible 
lesson of the necessity of submission and humility was outlined, in the 
opening passages of Job, at the expense of Job’s sons and servants. 
No less than the whirlwind, out of which God revealed divine law to 
Job, the first disasters of Job represent to the uninstructed a display of 
sheer, arbitrary power. There is something repugnant about a moral 
drama in which the innocent and guiltless are required to do fatal 
service as instruments of spiritual instruction for the elite. And what 
— (we can imagine some 8th or 9th century Moslem asking himself) — 
what possible purpose beyond arrogant pride could there have been in 
a wager between Allah (or God) and Satan, when all the odds were 
in the favor of omnipotence? 

Whatever the origin of the analogues, it seems the story of Job was 
shrewdly appraised and slyly re-stated. The essential features of the 
story were preserved; yet its moral significance was removed by the 
translation of God’s will into accident. The disasters merely happen. 
Job ceased to be a patriarch, beloved of God, and became simply a 
rich man. The fact of power took on but one of its manifestations — 
privilege. The servants who alone escaped to tell Job were transformed 
into symbols of everyman: Maimundo and |Henry are Negroes — slave 
and servant; the poor Arab is just that — poor and ordinary. Perhaps 
Satan won after all. For who can say what was in the secret heart of 
those servants who, one upon the other, exclaimed to their master: 
“And I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 

















FOUR CHARACTER SONGS 
FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JOSEPH LANGLAND 
1. PsALMs 


To speak, to sing, I listened; every sound 
was doves. Liturgic owl and meadowlark 


solemnly chorused in one holy round. 


There was such singing in that wooded ground, 
such sainted madness in that mossy dark, 


to speak, to sing, I listened. Every sound 


was pagan angels walking, silkly gowned 
among the fragrant stems and flowered bark. 


Solemnly chorused in one holy round 


wild melodies in mild birdthroats were wound 
around the boughs and me. By the moon’s spark 
to speak, to sing, I listened. Every sound 


glistened, broke, and then rang nobly round 
until that gloom illumed a hierarch 


solemnly chorused in one holy round. 


To be the chosen priest of words, be crowned 
for all their sensual children, patriarch, 
to speak, to sing, I listened; every sound 


solemnly chorused in one holy round. 
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2. ECCLESIASTES 


Out of the icy storms the white hare came 
shivering into a haven of human arms; 


it was not love but fear that made him tame. 


He lay in the arms of love, having no name 
but comfort to address. Shaking alarms 


out of the icy storms, the white hare came 


across the haunted meadows crackling with game. 


What evil eye pinpointed his soft charms? 


It was not love but fear. That made him tame 


among the chilling hail and scattering aim. 
Helpless against the sport of ancient farms, 


out of the icy storms the white hare came 


thinking, perhaps, it leaped through icy flame, 
thinking, with instinct, hate or trust disarms. 


It was not love. But fear that made him tame 


leaped again in his heart; his flesh became 
translated into havens. From sudden harms 


out of the icy storms the white hare came; 


it was not love but fear that made him tame. 






































3. ABRAHAM 


Days are the world; seasons estrange the clock. 
The worlds of patient comprehension are 


all aged in days. The soul becomes a rock 


weighty and senseless in the daily block 
of slow and rude accretions. All bizarre 


days are the world seasons. Estrange the clock 


before its dull monotonous tock tock 
strikes time into eternity’s cold star, 


all aged in days. The soul becomes a rock. 


How should a barren mind return to mock 
our sacrificial agonies? In war 


days are the world. Seasons estrange the clock 


and shed their ancient meanings in a shock 
of subtle recognitions, metaphor 


all aged in days. The soul becomes. A rock 


dissolves in grave erosions; gravels knock 
through rainy windsweeps where our spirits are. 
Days are the world; seasons estrange the clock; 


all aged in days the soul becomes a rock. 





4. ADAM 


All of a sudden sun fell out of the sky 
and we, God bless us all, fell out of the sun. 


Our vision lost, we found it in your eye. 


False hawks and crows took wing, like a black lie 
snaking among the green hills that it won; 


all of a sudden sun fell out of the sky. 


Blackening multitudes, those buzzards fly 
through rainbow afternoons. Our shades unspun, 


our vision lost, we found it in your eye. 


Rasping the hills we heard the bluejays cry 
all warmth away. Love was most undone. 


all of a sudden sun fell out of the sky. 


light fell, love, and even the lovebird’s sigh 
died in the branches where lost colors run. 


Our vision lost, we found it in your eye 


where all the shadings of our judgments lie, 
and yet lie not. White, then black as a nun, 
all of a sudden sun fell out of the sky; 


our vision lost, we found it in your eye. 


Joseph Langland of the University of Wyoming, who enjoyed a Ford Fellowship last year 
and who has written for The Paris Review, Hudson Review, The New Yorker, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Poetry, provides an interesting commentary on his Character Songs: “These are not literal 
transcriptions of meanings but rather attempts to assess the ‘character’ of the old books or 
people as they remain with me as a result of my youthful indoctrination. . . . I have chosen 
the villanelle, a form which seemed the perfect answer for what I wanted to say: a major 
theme with a secondary theme, the rhetorical iambic pentameter line, the reiterations of themes, 
and the summary. The form seemed an authentic echo of the pulpit rhetoric I heard from an 
old pastor of mine, Thor Thorsten Tolo.” 
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DIME NOVELS: AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 


PHILIP DURHAM 


pi YEARS AGO Professor Curti concluded an essay on dime 
novels by pointing out that these “fragile, rare, and highly fugitive 
books will be useful . . . to anyone interested in proletarian literature”; 
and that they “must be taken into account particularly by those 
interested in the democratization of culture... , in the rise and rein- 
forcement of our traditions of adventure and rugged individualism, 
in the development of class consciousness, and in the growth of Ameri- 
can patriotism and nationalism.” ! Strangely enough, however, little 
attention has been paid to this suggestion: possibly because of the 
sub-literary reputation of dime novels, probably because of their com- 
parative inaccessibility. But more likely their neglect is due to our 
inability to accept the fact that this type of peripheral writing, often 
far more widely read than “serious” literature, has had tremendous 
influence on our social, cultural, political, and economic life. 

The twentieth-century attitude toward dime novels — looking down 
with great scorn on this cheap fiction — was formed, generally, from 
the residue of the dime novel period, after the dime novels had begun 
to disintegrate, and when they had collapsed at the end of the century. 
Actually, the “deterioration of the ‘dime’ novel may be said to have 
begun in the early 1880’s, and they degenerated rapidly after the 
introduction of detective, gamin, and bootblack stories.” ? Therefore 
when, in 1903, George Ade wrote his parodies on the dime novels, 
in the “Strenuous Lad’s Library,” he did humorous satires, not on the 
virile dime novel which dealt with characters of the westward move- 
ment, but rather of the later, degenerate type.* 

First published in the summer of 1860, the dime novels had run 
their course and served their purpose by the end of the century. During 
their day they were printed by the hundreds of thousands and read by 
the millions. It is said that the government in Washington supplied 





937 Te Curti, “Dime Novels in the American Tradition,” The Yale Review, XXVI (Summer, 


? Albert Johannsen, The House of Beadle and Adams (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950), I, 3. Mr. Johannsen’s exhaustive two-volume work on the publishing firm of 
Beadle and Adams, including an identification of each dime novel published, is indispensable 
to the student of the dime novel. 


* See, for example, George Ade, Handsome Cyril; or, The Messenger Boy With the Warm 
Feet (Phoenix: The Bandar Log Press, 1903). 


Philip Durham, originally from the Oregon country, teaches American literature at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He has appeared, or will shortly appear, in The Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, Arkansas Historical Quarterly, and the American Quarterly. 
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carloads to the Union troops.* They were moral, they were exciting 
and adventurous, and they were reporting history as it was being made. 
The first dime novel, issued by Beadle and Adams, was enthusiastically 
received, and these publishers had started a trend and were to establish 
a kind of publishing dynasty. “Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilder- 
ness” was a line from a Republican campaign song of that summer, 
and the East was ripe for stories of this “wilderness.” 

Erastus Beadle, the head of the firm of Beadle and Adams, had been 
on the frontier twice: once in Michigan in 1834, and again in the 
Northwest Territory during the panic year of 1857. He felt the call 
and challenge of the West and knew of the thousands who, although 
they could not go, were anxious to hear about it. So Beadle and Adams 
began serving the reading public by paying Mrs. Ann Stephens two 
hundred and fifty dollars for Malaeska, the Indian Wife of the White 
Hunter, a story which she had earlier published in The Ladies’ Com- 
panion. She was a fairly popular author of her time, publishing in 
some of the same magazines as had Edgar Allan Poe, and, perhaps un- 
fortunately for Poe, making more money at it. Dime novels had been 
anticipated in the 1840’s by twenty-five cent, paper-covered novelettes 
of sensational blood-and-thunder action, but there had been no pattern 
in their style. Beginning with Mrs. Stephens’ Malaeska, however, 
Beadle and Adams established a type which was to deal with every 
phase of American life and every part of the rapidly developing country 
— significantly, during the thirty-eight years of this firm’s existence, 
two-thirds of their more than three thousand dime novels dealt with 
the border, the frontier, the trans-Mississippi West. In the pages of 
these fictional, semihistorical novels is source material for the literary 
and social historian if he wants to add to our understanding of the 
significance of the settlement and development of America during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 

That the dime novels had a wide reading audience is a well au- 
thenticated fact, and need not be stressed here; however, it does appear 
necessary to point out the variety and scope of the novels. Beadle and 
Adams, appreciating the fact that they had readers in all levels of 
society, tried to cater to everyone’s literary taste.> Individual series were 
sometimes created ostensibly to promote the best English authors. 
Hence one finds Milton’s Paradise Lost, Byron’s Don Juan, the works 
of Scott, Thackeray, Trollope, Goldsmith, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, 
and, among many others, Hugo, Dumas, Cooper, and Twain. The 





*Edmund Pearson, Dime Novels (Boston: Brown, Little, Brown, 1929), pp. 48-49. 
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publishers, of course, thought of their own dime novels as “good 
literature,” but they were always willing to try the accepted classics — 
if they would sell. But when they began The Half-Dime Novel series 
in 1877, appealing to boys at a nickel, they had less luck. Reprinting 
five well-known works during the first two months—Gulliver’s Travels, 
Aladdin, Baron Munchausen, Robinson Crusoe, Sinbad the Sailor — 
was not profitable. The boys, preferring action stories of the Wild 
West, would not buy the classical reprints, so the publishers made 
the series extremely popular by specializing in exciting stories of the 
West. 

It is true that many of Beadle and Adams’ authors were what might 
be called literary hacks, writers who capitalize, in every age, on the 
demand for sensationalism. Some wrote about the Wild West and of 
harrowing experiences on the frontier from a very safe and comfortable 
chair in the East. But there were others who wrote out of a rich back- 
ground of firsthand experience. For example, two of the most prolific 
and effective of the dime novelists, Prentiss Ingraham and E. Z. C. 
Judson, were soldiers of fortune whose own lives would make exciting 
dime novels. Both knew, wrote about, and sponsored William F. Cody. 
Ingraham, among other activities, once was Commander of Scouts in 
Ross’s Brigade in the Texas cavalry. It takes a full length biography to 
tell the story of Judson, better known, of course, as the famous Ned 
Buntline.® Killing a man in a duel, receiving a six-hundred-dollar 
reward for capturing two murderers singlehandedly, hunting in the 
Yellowstone country, and, it was said, working for the Northwest 
Fur Company, were not extraordinary occurrences to Judson. He had 
firsthand materials and experience for his books, and publishing and 
writing for such newspapers and magazines as The Knickerbocker and 
the Western Literary Journal and Monthly Magazine gave him a literary 
background.” Another dime novel author who wrote of the West was 
Henry M. Avery, a man who had been captured by three different 
Indian tribes, the Sioux, Blackfeet, and Cheyennes, who had worked for 
Hudson’s Bay Fur Company for four years, and served as a guide 
from the Platte to Oregon. Sam Hall went to Texas, at the age of 
sixteen, where he became a bullwhacker for Joe Booth. While serving 
with Ben McCullough’s Texas Rangers, Hall gained a reputation as a 
dead shot, as did many of his dime novel heroes. After many ex- 
periences, including participation in an expedition after the Mexican, 
Cortina, he wrote a serial for Beadle’s Banner Weekly, called Heroes 
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and Outlaws of Texas.® Frederick Marryat fought a duel with N. P. 
Willis over some personal remarks he had made about Willis in a book 
review.’° Teaching school was only one of the many sides of Mayne 
Reid, for he also traded and hunted with the Indians, hunted and 
trapped along the Missouri and Platte rivers, and worked for a time 
as the society editor of the New York Herald.11 Some of the women 
dime novelists also had backgrounds of this kind. Mrs. Frances F. 
Barritt, for example, went West in the early 1860’s, became an au- 
thority on Northwest history, and was one of H. H. Bancroft’s staff 
writers.!? The evidence, from this small sample, shows that there were 
at least some dime novel authors who were writing from experience 
and from a literary background. 

From the very beginning Beadle took the attitude that he was 
publishing “high-type” literature, and so instructed his authors. Some 
of his requirements and regulations were: 

We prohibit all things offensive to good taste in expression and incident. 

We prohibit subjects of characters that carry an immoral taint. 

We require unquestioned originality. 

We require pronounced strength of plot and high dramatic interest of story. 

We require grace and precision of narrative, and correctness in composition. 


Authors must be familiar with characters and places which they introduce 
and not attempt to write in fields of which they have no intimate knowledge.*® 


Beadle and Adams were quite capable of slighting an occasional re- 
quirement if the slight increased sales. But when dime novels began to 
be thought of as “sensational,”’ Beadle advertised that they were “good, 


99, 66 


pure, and reliable”; “exhilarating without being feverishly or morbidly 
exciting”; “elaborate in drama, discriminating in character, choice in 
incident, and impressive in denouement”; and adaptable “‘to all classes, 
readable at all times, fit for all places.” Had William Dean Howells 
examined the dime novels for consideration in his Criticism and Fiction, 
he probably would have found them lacking in some of the elements 
of realism, but he would not have discovered any catering to a “passion”’ 
which was offensive to “young ladies.” | 

With Mrs. Stephens’ Malaeska" achieving immediate, popular suc- 
cess, Beadle and Adams were publishing |the proletarian novel, the 
novel for the masses. In the fall of 1860 che dime novel reached 
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popular status: Seth Jones; or the Captives of the Frontier,!® by Edward 
Ellis, a school teacher from New Jersey and the son of a famous rifle 
shot and hunter from the Ohio country.’® Seth Jones was a repre- 
sentative dime novel in Beadle’s early days — with the frontier condi- 
tions, struggling pioneers, bad Indians, captivity, the scout to the rescue, 
and violence, blood, and brutality. A theory has been developed that 
credits Leatherstocking with being the father of Seth Jones, and Seth 
and his prototype then become the myth or symbol which pervades the 
dime novel.*7 Many dime novels bear out this contention, but it is only 
half of the development. The other symbol, just as active as Leather- 
stocking — and one which came more and more into evidence as the 
dime novel progressed — is Nick, the Bloody Jean Nathan, the Jib- 
benainosay of Robert Montgomery Bird’s Nick of the Woods, the 
extremely popular novel of the 1830’s. One historian has suggested that 
this book is the ““granddaddy” of the dime novel.?® 

As a death-dealing symbol, yet impervious and indifferent to death, 
Nick assumes a major role in the Western myth. “Our traditions of 
adventure and rugged individualism” were especially significant to the 
frontiersman, and there grew up a concept that to exist and thrive, 
one had to develop and exhibit certain characteristics. This meant that 
one must be indifferent to suffering, violence, and death. Bird accepted 
this situation more readily than did Cooper, for Nick is a revengeful 
murderer while Leatherstocking is a rather fanciful scout in the ro- 
mantic, noble savage tradition. Or, as Lawrence expressed it, “Natty is 
a saint with a gun, and the Indians are gentlemen through and through, 
though they may take an occasional scalp.” '® Like Nick, Seth Jones 
was constantly on the trail, carrying death to his enemies. And when 
an Indian pulled out tufts of Jones’s hair, he sat by with typical frontier 
stoicism, calmly smoking his pipe. Showing concern or pain or fear 
would not have been in keeping with the ruggedness which the scout 
symbolized. 

With a gradual improvement in organization and unity, Ellis con- 
tinued writing his dime novels, several each year, often using historical 
situations for background and generally maintaining authenticity of 
scene. Nathan Todd; or, The Fate of the Sioux’ Captive is such a novel. 
Following the Oregon Trail through Fort Hall and Fort Boise to the 
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Blue Mountains of Oregon, Nat and his trapper friend, Bill Biddon, 
rescued Irene Merment, who had been a captive of the Indians since 
childhood. In traditional fashion, there is a series of captures and 
escapes until the final return to civilization. The girl was saved and 
Bill Biddon gladly gave his life in the effort — “got his last sickness at 
last.” Keeping in mind that only a rugged, independent hero could 
survive the rigors and dangers of the West, Ellis reminded the reader 
that “a trapper’s life is a hob-nob with Death”; and “‘as a class, no men 
are more stubborn than those western, half-civilized” trappers. 

In an early novel, Indian Jim: A Tale of the Minnesota Massacre, 
Ellis has a question put to one of his characters: “You still retain your 
old admiration for the savages?” He answers, “Fully. I have admired 
them, ever since, when a boy I pored over the enchanting pages of the 
Leatherstocking Tales.” But this is more for literary effect than as an 
expression of Ellis’ sentiment, for as his novels became more popular he 
began to take advantage of current attitudes toward the Indians; some 
of his novels have the coloring of angry tracts. The bestial Indians are 
denounced for their massacres, they are charged with being inhuman 
because they opposed the transcontinental railroads, and they showed 
their savagery in not readily accepting the missionaries. Often the only 
good Indian is a Christian. On the other side there is occasionally a 
more considered opinion of the whole Indian question, and in Chinga, 
the Cheyenne the unscrupulous Indian agent is made the arch villain 
of the West. 

Jacksonian Democracy, frontier independence and self-reliance, and 
the confidence in the future of manifest destiny all contributed to the 
democratization of culture which Beadle and Adams utilized in their 
dime novels. Class consciousness was evident in the early novels: the 
heroes and heroines were well-bred and often the real protagonist was 
held back because he was only a rugged, common type. But as the 
locale moved west this distinction was gradually dissipated until the 
hero could be a hard-boiled westerner with an unknown background. 
There began to develop on the frontier a feeling that if one could prove 
himself all man, a real man under any circumstance, and capable of 
holding his own, his cultural heredity was not especially important. 
The West was developing a new definition of culture: the old class 
lines became unimportant, the new class needed to be physically and 
mentally strong and independent, and the rather specialized Western 
moral code had to be adhered to. The limits of the code were few: 
one could never violate but must always idolize a white woman (women 
of other races did not matter), one should not cheat at cards, steal 
horses or cattle, or kill without apparent cause. If killing was necessary, 
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one must never shoot even an enemy in the back. To die after having 
had a chance to draw was honorable on both sides. There were other 
minor details in the code, a breach of any part of which could be 
forgiven, under some circumstances, except a violation of the attitude 
toward women. If a man had courage and was good in his profession, 
whether he was a marshal, bandit, or killer, he could be accepted. 
The inevitable Simon Girty, one of the principal villains of the border, 
turned up in Ellis’ The Riflemen of the Miami, where even at his worst 
Girty was given credit for having one of the indispensable requirements 
of the code: a “brave man, for all he’s such an inhuman brute.” But 
let it not be thought that this code was a child of the dime novels; it was 
an accepted, living symbol of the West. 

When it became customary, in the 1870’s, to glorify not only the 
toughness of the hero but also the hardness of a town, it was quite 
evident that frontier democracy was in control. In A Hard Crowd; or, 
Gentleman Sam’s Sister, by Philip S. Warne, Omaha is described in the 
glory of her hardness. 

Omaha was at the meridian of her glory as the “hardest place” east of Denver 
City. Deeds of violence were of daily occurrence. Every man was his own judge 
and executioner, in cases that more particularly affected himself. Where the 
public freedom was invaded, a short shrift and a long rope were the unfailing 


corrective. A fit emblem of law, in that delectable region, would have been a 
running noose, with a bowie-knife and pistol crossed in the center. 


Indeed one would think that no “culture” of any kind could exist in 
such a place, and it is perfectly obvious that one’s social standing in 
the East would have no effect here. Women, too, could become a part 
of this physical democracy if they could carry out the part. Gentleman 
Sam’s sister, for example, held her own with any man and therefore 
held her own in Omaha’s society. When an undesirable character made 
an unwarranted pass at her, she shot “away his upper lip an’ four front 
teeth.” This was the West of which “it was written that there was no 
law west of Kansas City and, west of Fort Scott, no God.” ?° Professor 
Smith wrote that the purpose of society in America was the “repression 
of the wolfish spirit and the subordination of man’s lower to his higher 
nature through external controls.” But in the West, the “controls were 
relaxed.” ?? 

To some students of American culture, these stories of the border 
were among the first writings which were truly indigenous. They “had 
never belonged to another nation, and in no sense could it be called a 
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reflection; it was the literary outcropping of a pioneer people.” 2? For 
Mr. Johannsen, “the tales gave fairly accurate pictures of the struggles, 
hardships, and daily lives of American pioneers.” Insofar as these dime 
novels played a part in forming popular concepts in the American mind, 
they contributed effectively to the conception of the myth of the Ameri- 
can man himself. He is not a Leatherstocking nor a Nick of the Woods 
nor a Paul Bunyan; the mythical American man is a composite of all 
of the characteristics greatly admired and highly valued in the man of 
the West. Dime novel authors generally described him in each story, 
and essentially in the same manner. Prentiss Ingraham’s description is 
typical: 

Four men whose appearance was certainly border-like, and who looked as though 
they were all that they had been represented — tall, muscular, rough-looking 
fellows, with long beards, and longer hair — men who held their lives in their 


hands, who dwelt upon the open prairie two-thirds of the time, and were in 
some devilment the other third.?* 


The leader of this crew, a mythical American hero, told his men that 
“the greater the danger, the more I risk it.” Like this group, too, were 
the Santa Fe traders or “Prairie-men”: “a class of wild, jovial and 
brave fellows, generous to a fault.” ** Included with this new American 
was the Western desperado, whose indifference to death had a slightly 
“romantic” flavor: ‘‘desperadoes who delighted in scenes of blood, 
to whom death was a mockery, because the dead, with them, slept for- 
ever.” 2° However, this American could not be a “mere desperado,” 
for he must also be “a man of sense and courage.” 7° Sense, courage, 
violence, recklessness, and indifference to death created the myth of 
indestructibility, so attractive to the Westerner. Expression is given this 
concept by the hero of William Eyster’s Pistol Pards: or Soft Hand, the 
Silent Sport from Cinnabar, who is facing what appears to be certain 
death. Telling his captors that they are killing him through mistaken 
identity, he nevertheless tells them to go ahead, for “I never want to 
spoil sport, and I’m not very fond of living anyhow. This last is the 
reason, I suppose, that I’ve always pulled through with all the ad- 
vantages against me.” The confidence of the Western man — that he 
was the equal of from five to ten Indians— is still a part of the 
American myth. In a dime novel by Frederick Whittaker three plains- 
men eliminated about twenty-five Comanches, and Pete Wilkins allowed 
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they could bring on the whole tribe, for “we kin lick every darned 
Comanche we meet, ef they don’t come more nor twenty at a time.” 2” 

Following the period of intense nationalism and nativism during 
the political wars of the 1850’s, there was a comparative calm in the 
next two decades. But the dime novels, nationalistic to the core, did 
not reflect as much of the tempered attitude. Many of them were, of 
course, printed and reprinted in England, but Americanism was a 
constant theme and especially in that great body of novels which dealt 
with the developing West. Beadle and Adams were publishing es- 
sentially for Americans about Americans. Two of their most prolific 
writers, E. C. Z. Judson and A. J. Duganne, had been more than active 
in the Know-Nothing Party. Duganne was elected, in 1855, to the 
State Assembly from the Sixth District of New York, as a Know- 
Nothing. Meanwhile Judson had been one of the organizers of the 
party; and as a leader of the mob in the Astor Place Riots in 1849, he 
had been sentenced to serve a year on Blackwell’s Island. During the 
winter of 1878-79 Beadle and Adams published a boys’ magazine, The 
Young New Yorker, which was the official organ for a youthful group 
of nationalists. 

Prentiss Ingraham, in his Diamond Dirk; or, The Mystery of the 
Yellowstone, classifies the various peoples — Negroes, French, English- 
men — as incidental to the frontier; he then describes the “one who in 
any land would be recognized as an American”: his “form was fault- 
less, graceful, and his face not only a very handsome one, but every 
feature was stamped with fearlessness, determination, and intellect.” 
This mythical American, bad as he might be at times, was always 
superior to a man of any other race or nationality. Nor could he lose 
in combat, unless, of course, he were heroically giving his life for 
another “American.” This category was extended to heroes like Dave 
Perry, who ran a “border saloon” and a “gambling-hell,” for he was 
a man “whose slender form concealed the strength of a giant, the 
courage of a lion, and the heart of one of nature’s noblemen.” 

Another natural setting for nationalism was the fur country of the 
Northwest. The nationalistic rivalry between the mountain men of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and those of the Northwest Fur Company 
is all too evident in The Prairie Trappers; or, The Child of the Brigade 
by Clark C. Dunning. The situation was explained to a stranger when 
he was told, “Perhaps you don’t know that it’s bred in the bone of a 
Nor’west man to hate the Hudson Bay.” One trapper in the brigade 
was known as “Total Depravity,” for he was “addicted to rum molasses, 
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horse-trading, and three-card monte”; but he was still superior to the 
Hudson’s Bay men who were a “savage, mongrel crew of French, Indian 
and English.” When a fight began between elements of the two com- 
panies, and the Hudson’s Bay men attacked, the Captain of the Ameri- 
can group cried, “Bunker Hill! Hurrah!” 

Dime novel authors occasionally felt the need to “explain” some 
of their writing techniques — they would not have thought of it as an 
apology. In one of Samuel S. Hall’s novels, he has a “Note to Readers”: 
It will be observed that my characters speak fair English at times, and at others 
use nothing but slang and clipped words. This is true. Among frontiersmen 
are some who have fair education, but when they are on the plains they get into 
the habit of using the language as those who have no education, and it comes 


easier, and they get the name of putting on airs if they throw out words which 
cannot be generally understood.”® 


This statement recognizes the “‘clipped”’ speech of the hard-boiled West- 
erner as part of his mythical nature. The publishers, too, detected a 
difference in the “American readers,” and condescended to accom- 
modate their love for “directness of speech.” In a story by Gustave 
Aimard, a dime novelist born in France, such an explanation was 
inserted: 

Originally written in French, with the redundant and highly “flowery” lan- 
guage peculiar to that idiom — much of the grand excellence of the book is lost 
to American readers, who love directness of speech and precision in narrative. 
This minor blemish — if such it may be termed — has stood in the way of the 
wide circulation of the volumes which, in Europe, have run like wildfire over 
the great field of literature. 

A comparatively slight revision adapts these noted works to the American 
taste. This revision having been confided by us to most competent hands, 
American readers will now be able to enjoy what, hitherto, has been denied 
them, Gustave Aimard Americanized! 7° 


The first appearance in book form of Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” came from the dime novel presses 
of Beadle and Adams in 1866, a few months after it had appeared in 
the New York Saturday Press. Twain, one of the earliest to realize that 
American readers loved “directness of speech and precision in nar- 
rative,” was hardly ahead of Beadle and Adams, for the “revision” of 
Aimard’s novel to fit the “American taste” was done in 1869. Like Jim 
Smiley, each realized that “all a frog wanted was education.” 

The glorification and idealization of the frontier as a distinctively 
American phenomenon have been part of America’s heritage, and that 
heritage has probably never been more enthusiastically exemplified than 
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in the pages of the dime novel. ‘In these pages the reader encountered 
life in all tints of shade and brightness. His imagination was kindled. 
He was incited to do things; and commonly the things which he wanted 
to do were heroic.” *° In these pages, too, one could see the leveling 
process of the Western democracy: a man was just as good as his 
courage, his alertness, and his indifference to danger and death. Being 
careful of life was a sure way to end it in a hurry, or so thought one 
dime novel hero of the Western myth: “I’ve noticed that those who 
take the most care of themselves, in this country, don’t last long; they 
drop off suddenly, while those who take things as they come — go 
in rough, not thinking or caring for their own personal welfare — 
generally come out all right.” *t Patriotism and nationalism were ever 
present in these novels as a manifestation of the American character. 
The dime novelists attempted to capture the colorful, living history of 
the West and get it to the reader while it was still warm and quivering. 
As Samuel S. Hall wrote in the introduction to Kit Carson, Jr., the 


Crack Shot of the West, the 


characters and names are of those who have lived or are now living. The 
incidents are unrecorded historical events that have come under my own 
personal observation; and I will say to those who so honor me, by following 
my ink-trail, that I shall, in this story, depict frontier life as it is, in the chaparalls 
and on the prairies of the far Southwest — shall use no character who is not 
well known to myself, and to all old residents of that section of the country in 
which the scenes are laid. 


We may apologize for these cheaply printed little five- and ten-cent 
books if necessary, but they should not be ignored. For, as Professor 
Curti wrote, although a “study of our dime novels alone cannot enable 
anyone to determine what are the essential characteristics in the Ameri- 
can tradition, it can contribute very materially to that end.” * 
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REVENANT 


What have you scribbled all over the seas 
For light to own and storm to drown, 
Alien approaching an inland town, 


Prince of the sea’s cold castaways? 


What have you whistled at every sky 
That’s made you forever foreign, vain 
Not as a wonder-weary man 

But as the poet, whose daft pride 


Has flared in the wind, flamed in the rain? 


You sped your heat to the sun, you gave 

Your ice to the north, to the dreadful south 
You poured the rankness out of your mouth, 
And screeched your soul away to a wave 
Devourant, limitless — that sea 

Which left you for dead, thin shell scoured free 


Of all but a music you cannot hear. 


Ghost, the noise of you stirs the town, 
Bringing the meek and the sated out 
To turn the locks, make fast the gate 
Against one whose unnatural poverty 


Clamors and shrills of immensity. 


R. DARGAN THOMSON 

















PLATO: DRAMA OF DISCOURSE 
AND DRAMA OF IDEAS 


SAMUEL E. GLUCK 


Greseciae AND EURIPIDES depicted the drama of men’s emotions: 
Plato portrayed the qualities of men’s minds through the inter- 
locked dramas of ideas and discourse. As a consummate artist, he 
raised the problems of his time beyond their immediacies to the level 
of philosophy. He dealt with virtue, temperance, wisdom, love, life 
and death, education, politics, ethics, and the constitution of cities and 
citizens as expressions of the artistic striving for the good life. In the 
words of Woodbridge, he is gifted with “lively susceptibility for beauty, 
nobility, and loftiness of mind with tenderness of feeling, passion with 
self-control, enthusiasm for his purpose with philosophic calm, gravity 
with mildness, magnanimity with human kindliness, dignity with gentle- 
ness. He is great because he knew how to blend these apparently con- 
flicting traits into unity... .” 7 

Thus is Plato the honest playwright, yet with no passion for literal 
truth, no interest in explaining the world, nor in constructing a logic 
or epistemology, nor even in formulating a definite system of philosophy. 
The Dialogues present forms and nuances of many philosophical at- 
titudes — hence the truth of Simias’ interpretation of Plato’s swan 
dream. They are a dramatic treatment of a Greek theme: a vision — 
not an explanation — of the world, a picture of the life of reason and 
the tremendous importance of discourse in Greek intellectual life. Nous 
contemplates life as does the spectator in a theatre, and the Dialogues 
give us a theoria perfected in the imagination. Art and intelligence — 
techne and nous — were intimately connected in Greek thought; intel- 
ligence shaped the material of the world in an artistic way, giving 
it unity and totality in terms of its potentiality for fulfillment. Ideas 
are not detached realms of existence, but are expressions of the activity 
of aspiring men. Immortality is part of this human vision, achieved by 
the artist who realizes what man can and must accomplish. The “par- 
ticipation” of men in ideas is the poetic expression of the artist-philoso- 
pher’s concept of immortality. The theme of the good life, as delineated 
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in the Republic, must be understood as an expression of this concept, 
for if the Republic is taken literally, both its meaning and its flavor are 
missed. 

The Dialogues create a vision of life as it ought to be lived, so that 
life as it is may be enlightened and uplifted. Life’s actualities embrace 
potential as well as imperfection; and as an artistic achievement, this 
vision becomes a theoria, affording us insight into the ideal, serving 
thereby in the active creation of new values. Here are welded together 
the two central themes of the Dialogues: knowledge and the good life, 
which merge into one. 

Two contrasts contribute the definition of techne — art in the Greek 
sense: the contrast of Aristotle’s logical and scientific method; and 
that of aesthetic passivity typified by Walter Pater. 

Aristotle’s systematic program for knowing things as they are is set 
forth in the Analytics: precise formulation of the problem, criticism 
of other opinions, organization of the facts, and presentation of con- 
clusions. Plato also yearns to know things as they are, but the “what is” 
of Plato’s thought, as well as his method, are different from those of 
Aristotle. Plato’s goal is not scientific knowledge, but rather seeing the 
fundamental problem itself as dramatically presented through dis- 
course. Through Plato we understand the manifold difficulties that 
arise in trying to determine the truth, and almost literally “see” both 
our subject matter and the machinations of our own inquiry and 
expression. 

Pater captures the spirit of the artist-philosopher when he realizes 
that the “pilgrimage is meant, indeed, to end in nothing less than the 
vision of what we seek.” ? Yet Plato’s purpose was to reveal — not 
“nothing less than the vision” — but “the vision also”; and this Pater 
overlooks when he characterizes the “temper” he so carefully defines, 
as “a duly receptive attitude.” 

The Republic dramatizes a theoria: the nature and function of a 
social ideal. That nature is the elevation of political striving to the 
realm of philosophy; and its function is to illuminate the actuality of 
imperfect social orders so that progress can be made, literally in the 
light of the ideal. Plato stresses the necessity of social and political 
idealism, but insists that we see it for what it is — thought and talk of 
fundamental importance, but not direct action. The discussion of 
justice and other political ideals brings the actual life of Athens to the 
center of the stage, and various ideas of justice play their roles through 
their protagonists. Socrates (Plato’s protagonist) uses each of these 





? Walter Pater, Plato and Platonism (London, 1928), p. 172. 
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protagonists as a foil of his own method of inquiry, and it is through 
Socrates and Plato that we ourselves come to see life as it is and recog- 
nize its creative potential. Thrasymachus insists that justice is a purely 
political phenomenon, calculated to operate in the interest of those who 
are in power. His discussion with Socrates brings out an important 
point: justice, to be implemented, requires order. According to 
Glaucon, injustice is profitable if one can get away with it, and he 
relates the story of Gyges as a case in point. To Adeimantus, justice 
is purely utilitarian. Each idea in turn is examined for its weaknesses 
and merits in terms of the “is,” the “ought,” and its potentiality. 

The Republic is not a proposal for Athenian reform; as a vision of a 
perfectly ordered community, it is a view of politics rather than a 
political theory, a dramatic presentation of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of political activity. It is a vision of an ideal, of a balance of 
the excellences, to be lived by rather than within. It is a Pole Star 
by which to steer. The path to “living in” the Republic would be the 
attempt to incarnate the ideal — to steer toward the Pole Star; and the 
Republic’s processes of regulation and “purification” paint a vivid 
picture of the destructive results. In truth, the perfect state is unsuited 
to actual living; being the product of only one excellence, it cannot 
contribute to and partake of the good life of balanced excellences. 
It is a closed system with no room for change, and to maintain it re- 
quires that the shortcomings of human society be ignored. This is not 
the way to improve Athens. Plato’s irony is evident when he discusses 
the place of the philosophers in the perfectly ordered community; they 
must at one and the same time be both initiators and recipients of the 
new education. The ideal state thus starts ideally, by presenting a clean, 
new page to the pen of history. All political reformers — with or with- 
out sword — long for the new start which can never be. 

The Protagoras dramatizes Plato’s theoria of education and virtue. 
By following the arguments and Socrates’ criticism of them, we realize 
both the truth and contradiction in fundamental beliefs. Protagoras 
represents Sophism at its best, and Plato’s commentary is both ap- 
preciative and humorously critical. At the end of the dialogue we still 
do not know whether virtue can be taught, but the problems of virtue 
and education are more evident to us, both in their actual and ideal 
forms. Like those to whose discourse we have listened, we are shorn 
of illusions and platitudes. Though we recognize virtue we cannot 
define it; we see it at work in the lives of men but we are at a loss when 
we attempt to control it. Yet faith in the efficacy of virtue remains, 
and the reality of life is more fully understood so that we may improve 
it, and once again the theoria contributes to the perfecting of life. 
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Like the Protagoras dialogue, the Meno asks about the nature of 
virtue and how it is attained. Plato’s method is itself part of a phi- 
losophy of education; while he had neither a systematic epistemology 
nor a philosophy of education in the usual sense, he knew which things 
were worth while knowing and that the artistic vision was a necessary 
condition for knowledge. At the end of the Meno we are still in the 
dark as to the nature of virtue and how it is acquired, but realize that 
it can be recognized when it appears in human life. Virtue, to be teach- 
able, must be knowledge: if this is true, we must determine how knowl- 
edge is gained, and what the nature of the soul must be if it is to 
possess knowledge. Socrates uses a geometry lesson with Meno’s slave 
to “prove” that knowledge is a matter of memory, yet once he has 
gotten Meno to agree with him, neither can produce a recollection of 
either the nature of virtue or its acquisition. Even the sons of Pericles 
could not learn virtue. As a last resort it is suggested that virtue is a 
divine gift. The specific problems are no nearer solution, but knowl- 
edge has been enlarged. We see the actual as it is and recognize its 
creative potential; and thus we progress toward the good life, solving 
problems of the present with the ideal as a guide. 

The Philebus is usually labeled nondramatic, because its concepts 
are evinced by more formal exposition. However, two rival theories 
of the good are dramatized: i.e., that the good is pleasure, and that the 
good is thinking. Each is examined and its consequences pursued, and 
when everyone seems at an impasse, Socrates leads them to his own 
suggestions. Perhaps there is usable truth in both ideas, and the best 
way—the balance of excellences—lies within the realm of both. This is 
one of the few instances when conclusions of a major concrete order 
arise explicitly from among those participating in the dialogue. While 
the literary phenomena are relatively static and so from one point of 
view less dramatic, the drama of ideas is still actively played, and 
affords insight into the potentialities latent in the present reality. 

The Gorgias, like the Philebus, is more or less directly recorded. The 
primary vision in the Gorgias is the idea of rhetoric and its ethical 
implications. In the beginning of the dialogue, the views of the rheto- 
rician as to the nature, value, and use of his art are placed on the 
stage and kineticized by Socrates. In the second part of the dialogue, 
Polus — the disciple of Gorgias — engages Socrates on the question of 
the value of rhetoric, and the drama reveals that the value of rhetoric 
depends upon how the true happiness of man is conceived. Finally, 
two opposing views of human life are pitted against each other. To 
Callicles strength is the touchstone; by way of criticism Socrates expands 
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his own position — that the good life is beyond the exigencies of power. 
At the end we see each view of life through the eyes of the other man, 
and are left to our own decision. 

The Timaeus is an expression in myth, allegory, and analogy, rather 
than in dialogue. It is narrative rather than discursive. The actual 
dialogue that opens the Timaeus is hardly dramatic; it does serve to 
introduce the characters, but its real aim is to relate the Timaeus to the 
discussion of the Republic. The “heroic tale’ of Athens versus Atlantis 
dramatizes the triumph of freedom of thought over the degenerative 
effects of regimentation, a recasting of the theme of the Republic. The 
creation of myth of Timaeus served Plato’s purpose by presenting a 
cosmology, the processes of which serve as “living proof” of Plato’s 
attitude. The sensible world — the actual — is but an approximation, 
a copy of the real world, which is the unique and perfect ideal. This 
blend of myth and dialectic also occurs in the Phaedrus. 

The most obvious characterization of Socrates from the artistic point 
of view is expressed by Alcibiades in his complex and detailed allusion 
to Socrates as a satyr. Yet the familiar characterization of Socrates as 
a midwife is the best example of Plato’s blending of various “dramas” 
with the ideas of the Symposium, to express a common theme. Socrates, 
the lover of knowledge, the seeker after the good life, not only takes 
that goal as his own, but brings the younger generation into the light, 
where they will mature and produce ideas of their own, and approach 
the good life even more closely than does Socrates. Socrates sees himself 
as midwife, but Plato blends all into the one idea of love of the good, 
and makes Socrates a lover. His pupils love him on progressively higher 
levels as their knowledge matures, until they come to love the ideas 
themselves, and finally embrace the Idea of the Good. 

Pater speaks rightly enough of the “organic” character of Platonic 
dialogues. Life is not only a talk with others but also an endless dialogue 
with one’s self concerning the ideas which are the proper objects of all 
real knowledge.* The dialogue does not furnish a system of proposi- 
tions, but a temper. Pater understands that “the last, the infallible 
word, after all, never gets spoken. Our pilgrimage is meant indeed to 
end in nothing less than the vision of what we seek.” ¢ 

Plato does not furnish stage directions, but the hearer-observer is 
soon oriented by listening to the conversation. This is part of the 
organic structure of the dialogue. The casual references are all the 
more effective in creating the atmosphere in which discourse takes 





” 


*Soc. “At any rate, you will allow that every discourse ought to be a living creature... 
(Phaedrus, 264). All references to and citations from the Dialogues themselves in the present 
study are based on the Stephanus edition, one of the earliest accurate Renaissance editions of 
Plato. 


*Pater, op. cit., p. 172. 
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place, and in projecting the listener into it. Through the power of 
imagination we see Socrates: in the house of a rich man; at a dinner 
party; lying under a tree on a hot afternoon. Plato strikes us with his 
graphic presentation of whole scenes from actual life, and from these 
we knit a picture of the Greek city and its community structure. The 
variegated activities and conflicting interests meet in the dialogue, to 
serve as a natural background for the dramas of discourse and ideas. 

Consider the Protagoras and the Phaedrus as examples. 

Though the Protagoras opens at the home of Callias, its significant 
drama (in retrospect) begins at the house of Socrates, to which an eager 
adolescent comes before dawn to announce his determination to study 
under the great Protagoras. The scene shifts, not by the theatrical 
device of a hiatus in the drama, but by the natural and easy process of 
going to Protagoras, all the while conversing. Callias is the wealthy 
patron of the Sophists, and it is there that Protagoras, Hippias, and 
Prodicus are staying. We see Protagoras amongst his followers, Hippias 
lecturing majestically from his professional chair, and Prodicus wrapped 
in furs and still in bed, but talking in “rumbling bass tones” to a group 
of young men. The ensuing gathering of all these Sophists and their 
followers into one group necessitates routing Prodicus from his bed, 
and all begin to share in the discussion of virtue: whether it is hetero- 
geneous or homogeneous, and whether it is teachable or not. 

The setting of the Phaedrus is truly poetic. In the country a short 
distance from Athens, on a warm summer’s day, two lovers of discourse 
explore the problem of love and rhetoric. With eyes and toes both 
turned toward the sky, they sprawl barefooted on the grass, in the 
shade of a tall tree on the sloping bank of the Ilissus. The gentle breeze 
carries the scent of blossoms. The scene is vital to the life of the 
dialogue itself, and is often referred to in the course of the discussion. 
The prayer to Pan and his colleagues is a fitting close to a drama of 
discourse set against such a background. 

The Symposium is actually a complete drama. The scene is the 
home of the tragic poet Agathon, at a dinner party which he is giving 
to celebrate his prize-winning first tragedy. Socrates has actually put 
on shoes in honor of the occasion. On the way, he drops into one of his 
frequent reveries and sends his companion on alone; and when dinner 
is half over he enters, and is welcomed with some chaffing about the 
wise thoughts he has laid hold upon in his meditations. The dinner is 
followed by the ceremonial hymn to the gods. Everyone is left free 
to drink as little or as much as he wishes, and the flute girl is dismissed, 
so that the men may entertain one another with speeches on love. 
Plato saves the speech of Socrates — his protagonist and hero — for 
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the climax. Enter Alcibiades to precipitate the denouement. Supported 
by the flute girl, this perfect specimen of physical beauty bursts into 
the realm of ideas, drunk, and bedizened with ivy, violets, and ribbons. 
He crowns Agathon with his garland, sees Socrates and insists on 
having a drink with him. His speech portrays Socrates as grotesque 
without but godlike within, of homely words but sublime meanings. 
Alcibiades himself is vividly revealed as a man of many excellences, 
tragically divided against himself. When the feast ends, only Socrates 
is awake and on his feet, and he calmly departs for the activities of the 
approaching day. 

Plato is a lover, and therein lies the secret of the susceptible and 
diligent eye and the sensitive ear. Love, after all, must start with visible 
persons in a sensed world; and the entire visible world has charm and 
power. “For him as for Dante, in the impassioned glow of his concep- 
tions, the material and the spiritual are blent and fused together.” ® 
What Plato portrays he portrays so vividly that we see it, and hear 
both the vocal and intellectual modulations of the dialogue. 

Plato’s mastery of characterization produces living and life-size men. 
Sophists talk on wisdom; rhetoricians on rhetoric; friends on friend- 
ship; and there are artists, soldiers, and politicians. Temperaments, 
tastes, viewpoints, and even manners are different. Youngsters and old 
men talk together about problems vital to all. Some are diffident, others 
aggressive; some enthusiastic and others cynical; some are ignorant 
while others are conceited in their knowledge; some ironic while others 
are matter-of-fact. There are radicals and reactionaries, liberals and 
conservatives. Many moods are expressed: joy, sorrow, chagrin, honest 
humility, ruefulness, even momentary anger. Some of them are in love. 

These characters are not just pegs upon which to hang arguments, 
but are the men who would actually think and talk as these men do. 
They are individualized not merely by name but also by their ideals 
and how they express them. Plato stresses that men vary greatly in 
endowment: in the Republic are outlined the three orders of the 
rational, the spirited, and the appetitive; in the Phaedrus the ideal of 
philosophical rhetoric requires the knowledge of how men differ in their 
reactions. 

They are portrayed and not created, and this accounts for the time- 
less appeal of the Dialogues as literature. Those who read the Dialogues 
often find a likeness of themselves in these characters. “. . . The reader 
of Plato is pretty sure to have a personal experience, to find his own 
thoughts involved in a rather intimate way, which is far more the way 





* Ibid., p. 121. 
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of self-reflection than the way of criticism of what he reads.” ® Wood- 
bridge refers to this as the “apparent sense of modernity” in the 
Dialogues: yet the modernity in this sense is more than apparent — 
it is real. 

Also essential to the organic structure of the individual dialogues 
is the balanced contrast between characters, representing opposing 
ideas and ideals. The Gorgias contrasts rival ideals of human life: the 
quest for integrity and the quest for power. Gorgias, Polus, and 
Callicles — two rhetoricians and a politician — represent the practical 
application of rhetoric. They stand opposed to Socrates, who is as 
always on one side of two or more contrasting arguments. In the Meno, 
the contrast between Socrates and Meno is that which exists between 
philosophy and rhetoric. 

Other elements of character are revealed by contrasting personal 
traits. Theaetetus, despite the amazing combination of traits which 
makes him almost unbelievable to Theodorus, has a quick temper. 
Plato’s dramatic portrayal of the youth in person serves not only an 
immediate end, but makes the contrast between Socrates and the other 
characters impossible to overlook. The Gorgias clearly etches several 
contrasts: between Socrates and Polus, who is self-assertive, sarcastic, 
and scornfully impatient; between Polus and Gorgias, who is dignified, 
balanced, never arrogant, and never rude even under the exasperating 
thrusts of Socrates; and from another point of view, the contrast be- 
tween the question-begging of Gorgias and the inquiry (albeit some- 
times illogical) of Socrates. In the Protagoras, the contrast between 
Protagoras and Socrates is primarily one of method; although their 
personal traits do differ, they are of essentially the same temper of mind 
in their honest inquiry. 

The personality of Socrates is the touchstone of contrast in ideals, 
method, and characterization. He is rather a little too correct, a symbol 
of all virtues, and fundamentally a symbol of philosophy. Ugly yet 
loving beauty, grotesque without, yet godlike within, of homely words 
but sublime meanings, wise but admitting ignorance, possessed of both 
strong passion and remarkable self-control, poor yet the richest of all 
by virtue of his wisdom, and ultimately embracing death and by doing 
so achieving deathlessness, he is the epitome of both the comedy and 
the tragedy of the life of reason. 

Plato’s characters are both urban and urbane, educated men of the 
leisure class of a city. Yet they have deep insight into the structure and 
the heart of their society. 





* Woodbridge, op. cit., p. 153. 
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The continuous development of all the characters occurs in all the 
dialogues, an excellent example of the dramatic fusion of discourse and 
ideas. Details make the characters real, sensible facts; the changes of 
color and facial expression in embarrassment or anger, the variations in 
voice tone, and the gestures are all made subtlely implicit. Pater justifi- 
ably compared Plato to Thackeray, yet he may have missed the main 
point — that Plato did with art and poetry what Thackeray had to 
write novels to accomplish. 

Similes and metaphors sharpen the focus of the characters. Meno, 
in an infra-human analogue, likens Socrates to a torpedo fish, tempo- 
rarily benumbing and paralyzing those who engage him in argument. 
The Republic represents the Guardians as dogs of good breed, and the 
lean dogs as warriors. Novices in philosophy who argue for the sake 
of argument and insist upon contradicting and refuting are character- 
ized as puppies that pull and tear at everyone who approaches. Refer- 
ence is also made to inanimate objects. The Protagoras refers to “Brazen 
pots, which when they are struck, continue to sound unless one puts 
his hand upon them,” like orators who cannot give a brief answer to 
the simplest question. Theaetetus is remarkable in the eyes of Theo- 
dorus, because brilliant youths such as Theaetetus are usually volatile 
and unpredictable, like a “ship without ballast.” Mythic analogue is 
another vehicle for characterization. As Orpheus enchants with his 
voice, so doth Protagoras induce others to follow his views. Among the 
vivid human analogues of the Dialogues is that of the sick man who 
remains uncured because he fears to be treated; like the wicked man 
who evades punishment and so remains unreformed. In the Theaetetus, 
Socrates the midwife helps men to attain self-knowledge. 

Plato’s theoria maturely applies the Pythagorean concept of harmony 
to the life of the individual and the community. Harmony within the 
human personality is expressed by the Platonic tripartite soul; he who 
possesses all three elements under the ruling principle of reason is 
temperate and wise. The good life for Plato, the philosopher-artist, is 
the harmonious adjustment of all virtues — all excellences — under 
the guidance of nous, which determines the ordering and the correct 
proportion. This is most explicit in the Philebus and implicitly stated 
in other dialogues. Education should begin and end with music, and 
the ideal writer “reduces lax verse to staid and temperate prose.” Even 
philosophy is spoken of in the Republic as a sympathetic appreciation 
of a kind of music in the very nature of things. The city of the Republic 
is likened unto a melody in which the individual notes are important, 
but over which the organization is paramount. Even if this is part of 
Plato’s irony, he still chooses to express it through the poetic symbols 
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of harmony. Harmony is highly valued in the poetic myths; in the 
Timaeus we are told that the soul of heaven partakes of harmony; and 
the Er myth of the Republic tells of the sirens that sit upon the eight 
revolving spheres, and of the perfect harmony that is produced. These 
myths show the lively scope of Plato’s imagination, and fitting them 
into the life of Dialogues is an important instance of his dexterity. 

The dialogue form is so unshakably associated with Plato that we 
automatically regard it as the form best suited to his thoughts. Is this 
true? And if so, why? 

Woodbridge observes that “dialogue,” like its cognate “dialectic,” 
reveals the Greeks as speakers and listeners rather than writers and 
readers. ‘Men did not go to libraries to read. They went to dinner, 
to the market place, to the entrances of the theater, courts, and places 
of assembly, to the covered walks in the gardens and places of exercise, 
to listen and talk.” 7 

Young men were educated through association with their elders in 
public places, or under the leadership of distinguished men. In saying 
that the sense of sight is the most enabling but hearing the most in- 
structive, Aristotle was recording his experiences of Greek life. Phi- 
losophy developed in an active, discursive, and social manner, and to 
understand it fully we must dissociate our minds from the printed page, 
and think of speech, its speed, its pitch, “its hesitancies and rushings, 
its sayings and unsayings, its eloquence and its silence.” ® 

Given that background, the dialogue is a natural form within which 
to preserve the facts and the flavor of a life of discourse. It reveals 
the power of rhetoric and its superb ability to arrive at self and mutual 
clarification. The dialogue was a form widely used by those engaged 
in the drama of discourse, and Plato was at home with the art he 
developed to its epitome. 





"Ibid., p. 48 (italics mine). 
* Ibid., p. 49. 























DEFEAT IN INDO-CHINA: 
FRENCH COLONIALISM REAPS THE WHIRLWIND 


VINCENT W. BEACH 


TT? SHOOTING WAR in Indo-China has stopped, but the implementa- 
tion of the agreement signed by the French and the Communists 
at Geneva on July 20, 1954, means complete control of Northern 
Vietnam by the Red-dominated Viet Minh, and has set the stage for 
the incorporation of the whole of Indo-China into the Communist 
sphere. The Communist surge threatens Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and 
Indonesia, while Japan and India, dependent upon Indo-China’s rice 
surplus to feed their own teeming populations, soon may be eating at 
the pleasure of the Reds. Although the United States refused to 
associate herself with the Geneva Declaration, the magnitude of our 
defeat at the conference dominated by Red China and Russia is just 
now soaking in. The free world cannot afford to lose Southeastern 
Asia’s human resources, 200 million people, or her material resources, 
which include rice, sugar, copra, quinine, rubber, tin, and manganese, 
and the United States cannot again stand by idly while the Reds gobble 
up a large chunk of the earth’s surface. 

With the Communists obviously looking forward to new victories at 
French, and the free world’s, expense in Indo-China, and since Red 
agents are helping build the fires which are threatening to destroy 
completely the French Empire in Africa, it is high time that we analyze 
French mistakes which have made Communist success in Indo-China 
possible, and formulate a positive program which offers some chance of 
containing, and finally reversing the Communist tide. A brief review 
of Indo-Chinese history, with particular emphasis on Communist tactics 
and French colonial policies in that area, should shed light on the nature 
and magnitude of the struggle between East and West in Southeast Asia. 

The peoples of Indo-China, over a period of some 2,000 years pre- 
ceding the French conquest, developed institutions and customs which 
the French, who assume that what is good for France is good for 
Indo-China, found it impossible to root out. For over a thousand years, 
from 181 B.c. to A.D. 939, Annam recognized varying degrees of Chinese 
overlordship, and all of the peoples who lived in the area now called 
Indo-China at one time or another paid allegiance to the great Empire 
north of them. While Chinese institutions took hold in Annam and 
elsewhere along the Eastern coastline, it was the Indian civilization 





Vincent W. Beach, who wrote about French “Fragmentation” for the Review a year ago, 
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which became predominant in Laos and Cambodia, leaving an imprint 
on religion, architecture, and art which has lasted to this day. These 
peoples, constantly threatened by strong neighbors, developed traditions 
of independent action which were not dead when the French made 
their penetration of the area less than a century ago. 

French interest in Indo-China dates from the time of Louis XIV, 
but it was not until the warships of Napoleon III aided in the capture 
of Saigon in February, 1859, that the French gained a real foothold in 
this region. It was the beginning of an occupation which made a full- 
fledged colony of Cochin China and which led to the establishment 
of protectorates over Tonkin, Annam, Cambodia, and Laos before the 
end of the century. 

A powerful tradition of independence in some of the states, how- 
ever, hampered the French from the very first. Tonkinese and An- 
namese nationalism received a shot in the arm when the Japanese 
defeated the Russians in 1905 and furnished concrete evidence that 
the whites could be successfully challenged by an Asiatic power. In a 
letter to his parents, an Annamese student expressed the nationalist 
sentiment of this period in the following words: ‘All power, all profits, 
are in the hands of the masters with the blue eyes — the white bar- 
barians. And we, the yellow race, we are subjected, by force, to de- 
moralization — to complete degradation.” 

The overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in China in 1912 brought 
an intensification of nationalist agitations in Tonkin and Annam in 
1913, but of course it was the Russian Revolution of 1917 which gave 
momentum to the movement that eventually provided the dedicated 
men and the tactics which successfully channeled Indo-Chinese na- 
tionalism to the support of the Communist movement. It was Nguyen- 
Ai-Quoc, now known as Ho Chi Minh, who patiently constructed 
the foundation during the 1920’s and 1930’s which has served him so 
well in his struggle with France since 1946. 

Born in Annam over sixty years ago, he spent his early adult years 
in western countries and remained in France for the duration of World 
War I. A staunch Annamese nationalist who was much impressed by 
Wilson’s fourteen points, it was he who submitted to the Paris Peace 
Conference a memorandum which incorporated the hopes and dreams 
of the Vietnamese. Accomplishing nothing at the conference he joined 
the French socialist party shortly afterwards, and when that group 
split into Right and Left wings at the famous Tours conference in 1920, 
Ho Chi Minh gave his allegiance to the Communist faction. Just four 
years later he was sent to Moscow to receive indoctrination in what 
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passed for Marxian ideology at that time, and after a year and a half 
he moved on to Canton where he worked as a translator for that 
extremely effective Russian agent, Borodin. 

In 1925 Ho Chi Minh assumed the leadership of Annamites living 
in South China and organized the Association of Revolutionary An- 
namite youth — sporting, at this time, an openly Communist orienta- 
tion which he found it expedient to play down, on occasion, during 
the 1930’s and the 1940’s. When Chiang Kai-shek turned against his 
Communist friends in 1927, Ho Chi Minh found it convenient to visit 
Russia, but he returned in 1928 to organize the French Indo-Chinese 
Communist Party. By 1929 this group had established close ties with 
the Far Eastern affiliates of the Third International and was receiving 
a subsidy from the Comintern. The Nationalist Party, organized in 
1927, also was sponsoring uprisings against French rule and helping to 
keep alive the spirit of independence. 

In 1930 Communist strength in pre-World War II Indo-China 
reached high tide. The French answered the Red Terror of that year — 
assassination, mutilation, and kidnapping were its weapons — with a 
White Terror of their own in 1931 which, along with other develop- 
ments, tended to slow down Communist, and nationalist, agitations 
during the 1930’s. The growing strength of Fascism in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan brought a shift in the Moscow line, and the victory of the 
Communist supported French Popular Front in 1936 made it expedient 
for the Russians to advise their native stooges in Indo-China to work on 
the side of the French rather than against them. The Communist posi- 
tion, however, switched again when the Russo-German nonaggression 
pact was signed in August, 1939. 

Between the wars it was Communist indoctrination at the village 
level which created the base of popular support that has served the 
Viet Minh Party so well since 1945. As to why the Communists were 
able to undermine the French and create a situation which now 
threatens to throw the whole of Southeast Asia into the Communist 
sphere requires some explanation. In truth French colonial policies 
have played into the hands of the Communist led nationalists and set 
the stage for a crisis which finds the Reds holding the trump cards. 

In government the French have been slow to invite native participa- 
tion in policy making, and despite the facade of native representation 
at various levels, effective authority remained in the hands of the 
Governor General of Indo-China, the Governor of Cochin China, and 
the Resident Commissioners in the Protectorates, who administered, 
quite often ineptly, policies which were formulated in Paris. Frequent 
changes in the highest posts — there were fifty-two transmissions of 
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power in Indo-China between 1886 and 1926 — meant, all too fre- 
quently, that the Governor Generalship and other high offices were used 
as political springboards by the ambitious and as sinecures by the 
lazy. The French bureaucracy, ill paid and bored, sought the escape 
offered by opium, alcohol, and native women. 

At the economic level the human and natural resources of the area 
were exploited, as was the European custom, in the interest of the home- 
land. Tariff walls were constructed which permitted the entry of French 
manufactured goods at French prices while outside competition was 
effectively barred. And, of course, Indo-Chinese raw materials were 
marketed in metropolitan France at prices quite profitable for the 
investor, but not so advantageous for the Indo-Chinese producer or 
the French consumer. 

The wages paid native laborers were about one-third the amount paid 
to the Moroccan worker and about one-thirteenth that of the French 
wage earner. Forced labor was not abolished until 1932, and social 
legislation lagged behind that which was in existence in comparable 
areas such as Burma and Thailand. Hindu and Chinese moneylenders, 
despite French attempts to inaugurate reforms, took their pound of 
flesh. The abject poverty of a substantial portion of the population 
was indicated by the fact that the Tonkinese “poor” spent 80 per cent 
of their income for food while the “rich,” by Indo-Chinese standards, 
spent some 63 per cent of their income for that necessity. It is estimated 
that only 550,000 of the 2,800,000 families which tilled the soil in 
Indo-China during the pre-World War II era were able to live decently 
on the income from the land which they owned, and that some 33 
per cent of the agricultural population was composed of wage earners. 

The French opium, alcohol, and salt monopolies helped finance 
the excellent public works programs, but it is estimated that one-fifth 
of the native income was absorbed by the direct and indirect taxes 
which paid the bills. French égalitarian principles always seemed to 
suffer a sea change between Marseilles and Saigon; French educated 
members of the Indo-Chinese intelligentsia found themselves barred 
from all but the meanest positions in the administration of their own 
country. Annamite troops were sent, against their will, to police other 
French colonies and the French did not hesitate to use surplus Indo- 
Chinese revenues to finance projects in other possessions. 

The French built roads, schools, churches, hospitals, and dikes, and 
encouraged a limited industrialization of the country. But, on the 
whole, it has been “too little, too late,’”” and Ho Chi Minh was not 
entirely without basis in fact when he charged that “the battle we fight 
is not directed against honest Frenchmen but against the cruel domina- 
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tion of French colonialism — corvée, gabelle — forced consumption of 
opium and alcohol, crushing taxes, permanent terror, absolute lack of 
liberty, moral and material misery, shameless exploitation.” 

During World War II Indo-Chinese nationalism was given new 
vitality by the sorry spectacle created when Vichyite Frenchmen were 
used by the Japanese conquerors as stooges in the ruthless exploitation 
of the country. Radio Saigon broadcasts, sponsored by French col- 
laborators who insisted that Allied victory would mean the doom of 
the French Empire, did much to lower French prestige and prepare the 
way for the Communist led nationalists to demand independence after 
the war. 

When the Japanese collapsed, Ho Chi Minh was ready, and in 
September, 1945, his party proclaimed the “Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam,” which included Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China. After 
several open clashes the French and the Communist led Vietminh 
signed an agreement in March, 1946, which provided for the “in- 
dependence of Vietnam within the framework of the French union.” 
However, the Constitution (1946) of the French Fourth Republic dele- 
gated to metropolitan France the authority to regulate relations be- 
tween the mother country and the associated states. The Assembly of 
the French Union is merely an advisory body limited to making recom- 
mendations to France’s National Assembly and the President of the 
Republic. In practice Paris controls the foreign affairs and the armed 
forces of the associated states of the Union, and it has been established 
that French enterprises already in existence in the member states cannot 
be molested by native governments. Obviously, the French had no 
intention whatever of giving up effective political and economic control 
of Vietnam and, although the discussions between Ho Chi Minh and 
the French went through several stages, the question of ultimate 
sovereignty was at the root of the continuing quarrel. Late in 1946 the 
civil war commenced which continued until the Geneva Conference 
brought peace of a kind in July, 1954. 

A majority of the non-Communist nationalists in Vietnam (Commu- 
nist strength is relatively insignificant in Laos and Cambodia), hoping 
for Indo-Chinese unity and independence, looked to Ho Chi Minh, 
despite his Communist record, as the one leader who could free them 
of French control. In an attempt to siphon potentially anti-Communist 
nationalist strength from the Viet Minh the French set up a puppet 
Vietnamese regime under the leadership of Bao Dai, but the “Night 
Club Emperor,” as he is sometimes called, has made little headway 
in rallying native support to his and the French cause. After protracted 
negotiations the French National Assembly approved a series of agree- 
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ments in 1950 which gave Vietnam (Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin 
China), Laos, and Cambodia what the French describe as “internal 
sovereignty.” Additional concessions were made to Cambodia in 1953 
and on April 28, 1954, the French recognized the Vietnamese as 
“absolutely independent” but another agreement, signed at the same 
time by representatives of the two states, provided for Vietnamese 
membership in the French Union. Vietnamese “association” in the 
French Union, in fact, limits the sovereignty which at first appeared 
to have been conceded. 

In the meantime Viet Minh forces, aided by Chinese Communist 
supplies and technicians, became stronger. Ho Chi Minh exploited 
nationalist and anticolonial sentiment to his advantage, and his promise 
to the Vietnamese that he will give them independence, land, and the 
opportunity to kill Frenchmen rallied the masses to his support. The 
French Union forces, although they outnumbered the Communists and 
had the edge in equipment, did not have the popular support, the 
incentive, or the determination which were essential if the dedicated 
Communist leaders were to be defeated. 

The French, increasingly war weary, and profoundly discouraged 
by Viet Minh military successes were soft touches for Molotov and 
Chou-En-Lai at Geneva and the magnitude of their victories is just now 
being fully understood. Recognition of Viet Minh control of Northern 
Vietnam gives the Reds a sanctuary in which to organize and a spring- 
board from which to launch the next assault. Instead of evacuating 
all their forces from southern Vietnam, as they agreed to do at Geneva, 
it is now quite plain that Communist guerrilla bands, which work the 
fields by day and pillage by night, are being left behind to continue 
the struggle for domination of men’s minds and bodies. This ready 
made fifth column, even now, has complete control of many villages in 
southern Vietnam. 

Ho Chi Minh and his sponsors, Russia and China, find other facets 
of the situation to their liking. It was decided at Geneva that a free 
election to select officials for a united Veitnam government would be 
held in July, 1956, and it was provided that India, Canada, and 
Poland would supervise this election, as well as police compliance with 
the other truce terms. Each member of this commission has an absolute 
veto, and it is a foregone conclusion that Communist Poland will 
approve no step which jeopardizes Communist interests. The Reds 
never have lost a “free” election which they have supervised, or helped 
supervise, and observation of their tactics in Eastern Europe taught 
the Western world to expect Red control of a coalition government in 
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which they participate. Sad to state, western observers are convinced 
that a truly free election in Vietnam, at this time, probably would result 
in a victory for the government of Ho Chi Minh. 

Still other factors favor the Viet Minh. Northern Vietnam borders 
China and it will be easy for Ho Chi Minh to bring military equipment 
surreptitiously across the border in violation of the truce terms. The 
northern Vietnamese are more energetic and tougher than their south- 
ern brothers, and it is difficult for the poorly organized southerners 
to resist the blandishments of the disciplined and dedicated leaders of 
the Communist zone. Strong man Ho Chi Minh can be expected to 
crush ruthlessly dissident elements in northern Vietnam but the de- 
moralized southerners, under the nominal leadership of playboy Bao 
Dai, muddle along under French tutelage. Also, the truce agreement 
neglected to provide for the evacuation to the Red zone of “native” 
Communists in Cambodia and Laos and, ominously, these trouble- 
makers are free to agitate for a “unified” Indo-China. Obviously, the 
fruits of victory have increased greatly Communist prestige in Indo- 
China and Southeast Asia, and a full-scale propaganda campaign to 
exploit this advantage is in progress. Indeed, the Western powers have 
their work cut out for them. 

Well, what can be done at this late date to stem the Communist 
surge in Indo-China and Southeast Asia? The projected Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) may serve as a deterrent to overt 
aggression by Red China and Russia. But the struggle for control of 
men’s minds at the village level will not be resolved by nuclear weapons 
and defense pacts. The Western world must formulate a positive 
program and give proof that its institutions have more to offer than the 
false promises of the lackeys of Communist totalitarianism. Any en- 
lightened program must commence with French recognition of the 
independence of the peoples of Indo-China without any of the restric- 
tions imposed by membership in the French Union. Once the Viet- 
namese, Cambodians, and Laotians are reassured on this point, it will 
be possible for the free states of Indo-China to equip and train truly 
independent armies with a real incentive to fight the Communists. 

As native armies gain strength, the French gradually must withdraw 
from the scene and give the United Nations a free hand in instituting 
reforms and providing material assistance which will make the promise 
of independence and a better life a reality. While this assistance is being 
given, an indoctrination program to unmask Ho Chi Minh, who has so 
successfully sold his “nationalist” and “reform” programs, must be 
instituted at the village level. The Viet Minh leaders must be portrayed 
in their true light — as agents of Communist imperialism who are 
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trying to replace Western colonialism with a new brand of foreign 
exploitation. Ho, who cagily shied away from the Communist label 
for many years, now is toadying to his true masters in quite open 
fashion. The Geneva Conference proved once and for all that the self- 
styled “reformer” is nothing more than a stooge of Peiping and Moscow. 
If the French recognize the independence of the Indo-Chinese states, 
and if reform and indoctrination programs are instituted, the Viet- 
namese will reject puppet Ho Chi Minh just as they have rejected 
puppet Bao Dai. 

The United States, which supported the French effort to the tune of a 
billion dollars a year, finds herself in the unenviable position of seem- 
ingly trying to prop up the old-fashioned French colonialism, a posture 
which discredits us not only in Indo-China but throughout all Asia. 
The French deserve the thanks of the free world for the sacrifices in 
blood and treasure that they have made in defense of their richest 
colony, but the fate of Indo-China, and perhaps Southeast Asia, is 
dependent upon their seeing the light and pulling out of that area as 
soon as truly independent governments capable of dealing with Commu- 
nist agitations within their boundaries can be established. Once this 
step is taken, and the Indo-Chinese understand the true nature of the 
Russian and Chinese interest in their country, Communist imperialism 
will be just as obnoxious to the people of Southeast Asia as the dying 
Western colonialism. 
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ORPHEUS: NOW HE PLAYS 





HJALMAR GULLBERG 


Now he plays his bride out of the underworld, 
now he holds back the pitiless course 
checked by his music for an hour. 
And for an hour death’s monarch and his queen 
were moved to pity by his playing on the lyre.. . 
He sang as the swan sings when about to die, 
though everyone was dead who heard the singing 
and all the eyes burst open 
on a parched flood of tears. 


But people knew poetry long before Orpheus. 
He saw that the lion dancing was a lion, 
the red deer’s name he recalled from the Thracian wood 
and remembered the names of all living creatures, 
roused when he sang in the rhythm of verse. 
He invented melody, the primary art of singers, 
but all the words were old when he devised the tune 
and Greek speech was wedded 
to the primitive art of birds. 


The god who created the world in a day 
let sea and stars be drowned in a sea of red 
and entrusted to an earthly man all living things. 
It was his mouth that found the proper words, 
named the birds of heaven, the beasts of earth, 
Of this Adam, men from Tyre declared 
that all words were new which he gave to things. 
O to have called the moon 
in the new-made garden of Eden by name. 





Translated by Grace Hunter 








NOTES FROM TREVELYAN 


CLARICE SHORT 


Later the stones 

That once had formed the villas and the baths 
Were used for other purposes 

Because the bones 

Of former owners took on ghostly form 

And walked those paths 

That Rome had built 

Before lean ships, shield-sided, reached the Thames 
And blood was spilt 

Tainting the mold. 

Frightened by both the shouting and the fire, 
The pheasant slipped away into the wood 

To keep his burnished brilliance as he could. 
Feathered Odysseus, strong among the dead, 
He sent his voice through haunted solitude 
And woke live memories in a world outworn, 
An alien radiance warm about his head. 


BY CAESAR MET 


HELEN L. THOMSON 


Sleep here again! And wake with flowers in your hair; 

Know the wild redundance of the sea sounds in the morning, 
And the water-woven sea weed tangled brown 

Between the sands. Lie from our cliff and pull 

The waves, like grass, into your eyes for tears, 

But cry alone. Blue-lined your hands that drew 

The woad by Caesar met. (I have gone an early 

Hunt without the dogs.) Sleep here again 


And wake with flowers and the wild sea sounds. 

















HISTORY AND CLASS 


S. H. NULLE 


7 APPEARS TO BE a relationship between historical writing as we 
today have understood it and the existence of a prosperous domi- 
nant middle class. Indeed, the study and writing of history seems 
to rise and fall with the fortunes of a class that is distinguished from the 
peasant, artisan, or noble, as Lewis and Maude put it, by the accumula- 
tion, retention, and use of wealth. 

By “history” will be meant here what educated members of the older 
generation were taught that it was: what Collingwood in his Idea of 
History called 
. . . a study at once critical and constructive, whose field is the human past in 


its entirety, and whose method is the reconstruction of that past from documents 
written and unwritten, critically analysed and interpreted. 


Now, the idea of history was unknown until late in antiquity. The 
ancient Orient, predominantly agrarian, produced neither a true middle 
class nor true history. This was the invention of the Greeks. 

But these Greeks were not the people of the poor little sacred com- 
munities of early Hellenic times — static, agrarian, and feudal; they 
were the Greeks who came after the economic revolution of the seventh 
century. The improvement of productive processes, especially in vine- 
and olive-growing, released peasants for trade and industry, and in- 
creased prosperity and leisure. These changes in turn shook the age- 
old inhibitions rooted in kinship, locality, and cult, and strongly 
promoted individuation and the rise of secular society. By the mid-sixth 
century, in those communities most affected by economic and social 
change, a dynamic merchant class had come into existence, possessed 
of movable wealth, powerful. enough to challenge the traditional feudal 
structure of society, and to take over the direction of affairs in its own 
interests. 

The initial scene of these activities was the eastern frontier of sixth- 
century Hellas, where Greek and Oriental met — that is to say, the 
mongrel Ionian cities that fringed the western shore of Asia Minor; but, 
if Ionia was the first home of the new economy and freer mental life, as 
it spread to the Hellenic mainland it found a second home in Athens 
where, in the fifth century, it came to flower. 





S. H. Nulle, associate professor in the Department of Humanities at Michigan State College, 
was educated at Ohio State, Columbia, and Pennsylvania universities. He was trained in 
history, as he says, “in the strait old school and taught English and European history for a good 
many years.” 
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Like that later great species of investigation, the modern novel, history 
took its rise as part of a radical revision of the economic and class 
structure, which led in turn to an age of enlightenment — a new in- 
tellectual life that took all knowledge for its province, took account 
of all evidence and sought truth in its widest sense. A store of knowl- 
edge, still generalized and undifferentiated, was garnered; and of this 
whole, history only formed a part. The same inspiration which gave 
rise to history also gave rise, as Shotwell neatly put it, to “that phi- 
losophy which was science and that science which was art”; or, as 
Gilbert Murray wrote, ‘“Historié is inquiry, and Philosophia is love of 
knowledge. The two cover to a great extent the same field.” In other 
words, history began as part of a wide mental pattern, of which all parts 
were interdependent and which hung together in an indivisible whole. 

The role assigned to history in this synthesis was research (historié) 
into past human action. By figuring things out for themselves and 
thus consciously guiding their own future, men might compete success- 
fully not only with one another but even with the gods. The approach 
was not only humanist, it was rational — the way of the inquiring mind 
in search of evidence yielding fresh knowledge of men and their motives. 
Moreover, history was utilitarian; in practical as well as intellectual 
concerns its findings were useful for human life. 

To some extent at least, all fifth-century citizens were influenced 
by the new social and mental mobility; but to which element would 
historié appeal? Certainly not to the nobles as a class. As a group 
they opposed the intellectual tendencies which had accompanied the 
economic and social revolutions, just as they opposed the rise of traders 
and craftsmen to leadership. Still more, certainly, this revolutionary 
thing called history, this intellectual adventure, would lie beyond the 
horizon of the humble majority. 

The patrons of history, then, would inevitably be drawn from the 
new urban type of man: ambitious of private and public success, com- 
petitive, and scornful of old ways. The critical self-reliant attitude of 
mind of the merchant might march with that of Herodotus, the Father 
of History (himself, perhaps, a merchant), or that of Thucydides; and 
certainly among the ideals of this class would be leisure — time for 
serious reflection and such refined indulgence as listening to history 
being read. 

The unique set of conditions, from which history had emerged as part 
of a superstructure resting on a scheme of production and its correlative 
classes, no longer existed after the political collapse of Hellas in the 
fourth century; and, with the despotism and regimentation of the long 
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age which followed, the independent spirit of historié was to find itself 
incompatible. Moreover, the old matrix of undifferentiated knowledge 
was also broken up. It is significant that by the second century B.c. the 
word history was used not in its old sense but in the present sense of a 
special kind of inquiry valuable in itself. 

Hellenic history had set a noble tradition, surviving the conditions 
which gave it birth; but, to the extent to which these were absent, 
future historiography suffered mutilation, and history ceased to be what 
it once had been. 

Although the Greek historical traditions passed on to Rome, the 
Roman middle class of late Republican times was too devoid of intel- 
lectual daring, too attached to the good old ways to offer much hos- 
pitality to the spirit of Hellenic history, and history-writing underwent 
no original development. Under the Empire, though able historians 
were not altogether lacking, and reading flourished in the first three 
centuries as never before, what passed as history appears to have had 
a very limited and superficial part, a part subservient to the essentially 
literary culture of the nobles and upper bourgeoisie. That history was 
read for the sake of anecdotes to ornament the style of dilettantes was 
part of the price paid for security and stability — that is to say, for the 
Empire. By the third century however, this class was dying, crushed 
by its own instrument, the imperial state. 

With this decline and disappearance in the West came the first 
great crisis in the life of history, corresponding to that of our own 
day. Accompanying the decay of the bourgeoisie came the upsurge of 
the common man, a class recruited largely from one of the cultures sub- 
merged by Rome, and often hostile to urban civilization and its Hellenic 
ideals. Town life, upon which Romanity had rested, slowly crumbled; 
and the literate sophisticate, whose fortunes faded and whose insecurity 
increased, took permanent refuge on the land. As the barbarians 
swarmed over them, their descendants found more immediate and 
pressing concerns than the gossip of the past. 

The economic and cultural circumstances to which history had 
responded for so many generations existed now no longer; their place 
was taken by an economy in decline, a ruralized society which would 
express itself in an ethos of its own. Under these conditions even the 
poor remains of history might have vanished together with so much 
of the ancient higher culture, but for another factor. 

Along with social and economic transformation had gone a gradual 
reorientation of minds that was even more profound. The Empire 
had failed to fulfill its promise of peace and happiness, and men of all 
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ranks were learning to seek a better City beyond the here-and-now. 
The minds of historians tuned to the times moved with this revolution- 
ary outlook. The humanist-rational-utilitarian ideals upon which clas- 
sical history rested were jettisoned or reinterpreted, and in their place 
a new world view emerged, charged with what lay behind events rather 
than with events themselves. History was now theophany; the value 
of its study lay in learning the divine plan revealed in sacred books 
and so knowing the things to come. This the new breed of historians 
set themselves to do. 

Who were they? Training and leisure set apart one class for this 
role, a new élite concerned in upholding their moral or temporal 
authority — the Christian clergy, secular or monastic. They replaced 
the enlightened townsman who had his origin in Hellas a thousand 
years before and who by the fifth century had practically ceased to exist. 
It was the townsman, as F. W. Walbank says, who “had been the instru- 
ment of nearly everything that we value most today in classical civiliza- 
tion — the Attic drama, the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius. . . .” 

For the seven centuries in which this economic slump prevailed, 
history was no longer a self-confident research into human action; it was 
theocratic — a part of the truth secundum fidem, of absolute certainty. 
It dealt not with human agency but with the purposes of a divine Ruler 
of whom men are the objects and the instruments; and so, according to 
our definition, was not true history at all. Now that it made explicit the 
ways of God with man, this history-as-sermon was no longer what it 
had been throughout antiquity, an aristocratic thing. It was now a 
matter of profound interest and meaning to all Christian men, in- 
culcated daily by sermon and storied glass, by paint and stone. 

The eleventh century saw definite signs of economic recovery, but 
the process of revival was to be as prolonged as that of decline had been. 
It was not until the fifteenth century that conditions in parts of Europe 
came to approximate those of Roman times. This so-called Renaissance 
not only involved the revival of trade and town life but the slow re- 
appearance of a bourgeois class, an urban laity. With these came a 
secular, humanist outlook; and individualism, submerged no longer by 
the determinism of a divine plan, tended also to reappear. 

The setting of fifth-century Athens, however, was by no means fully 
reproduced either south or north of the Alps, in Florence or in Paris. 
The temper of the Renaissance, especially in Italy, was urban but not 
bourgeois; everywhere the wealthy merchant or banker was still the 
social inferior of the wellborn man of landed status. The new history 
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too, with some exceptions, was rational but uncritical in outlook and 
method, obsessed by the glories of antiquity and imitative of classical 
authors. 

However, the fundamental change in class-relations apparent by the 
fifteenth century pressed on; and in the seventeenth century the ex- 
pansion of economic life worked revolutionary changes in the traditional 
outlook, just as it had in ancient Greece. The new mobile wealth in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and access to it became the mainspring of 
individual and social action. Wealth moved from the manor to the 
city, where the appetite for change is boundless. 

The masters of the new wealth, the bourgeoisie, were no longer sup- 
pliants; they now had privilege, both at home and oversea. The seven- 
teenth century marked the triumph of the economic interests and 
virtues. Any authority, political or religious, no matter how venerable 
or sacred, was put to the question by bourgeois interests with a view 
to making it conform to the new order. If secularity seemed to offer 
the solution, then secularity became the new orthodoxy. 

Learning, no longer dependent on the patronage of courts and castles, 
came to terms with the new force and began to reflect the influence of 
the bourgeois revolution. It is significant that a new school of his- 
toriography arose where the bourgeois conflict with the old order was 
fiercest and where change would not be denied. This of course was 
France, where painstaking scholars searched out, scrutinized, and ex- 
plained the materials of history that those who catered to an aristocratic 
taste for flattery and superficial brilliance had long ignored. Patient 
routine, in exchange for solid returns, was quite in the bourgeois tradi- 
tion. Its practitioners were ordinarily themselves bourgeois who, at the 
same time they were justifying their class and rationalizing its interests, 
made the discovery that historical scholarship was a source of gain. 
Henceforward historical writing was “‘class-angled” from their point of 
view. Not only did historical causation now find a wider basis than a 
prince’s nod; a new conception of the nature of history was propounded 
by Voltaire, one that turned not about the aristocratic concerns of 
religion and civil government alone but included social and economic 
phenomena, and peace as well as war. 

This bourgeoiserie of late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century his- 
torical writers, despite their very real achievements, assured their failure, 
in turn, to approach the ideal of “‘scientific” history. Their lack of feel- 
ing for ages less enlightened than their own is notorious for its un- 
historical approach, even in a Gibbon; and the historiographers of the 
Aufklarung failed to stand above the battle in which the middle class 
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engaged the Old Régime; so that their work was often barren propa- 
ganda for the interests and aspirations of that class. 

The climax of bourgeois civilization came in the nineteenth century 
and, like the climactic age of Attic culture, it was a century in which 
history came to flower. In fact, the period in the industrialized West 
which lies between Waterloo and Sarajevo is, of all the centuries, nearest 
to fifth-century Greece and may fairly be described as old Hellas writ 
large. There was the same mingling of peoples and cultures, freedom 
of thought and expression, fierce individualism and secularity of climate, 
and faith in rational discussion as the basis of politics. There are only 
two such periods in history. 

Even more than the Periclean age, however, the nineteenth century 
was an age of middle-class leadership and ideals. By a series of political 
revolutions after 1688, a triumphant middle class became the sole 
master of state power; by the Industrial Revolution it controlled pro- 
ductive instruments and their output on a scale hitherto undreamed of; 
and by the Intellectual Revolution it assumed the initiative and he- 
gemony in the field of ideas. At the same time, its ancient rivals, the 
Church and the Monarchy, faded into a mere semblance of their old 
selves. 

It was this situation that made possible a second great age of his- 
toriography. For the first time the middle class, self-confident and 
supreme, could understand, tolerate, and even patronize a more un- 
biased treatment of other times and other social situations than that 
which had deformed the historiography of the middle class in its old 
revolutionary days of the eighteenth century. Propaganda had served 
its purpose and was now outmoded. It is as a reflection of this socio- 
logical climate that nineteenth-century historical achievement must be 
understood. 

Historians were actually permitted to ransack the archives, both 
public and private, for their data, and to interpret and publish what 
they found. And what a magnificent harvest of well-sifted historical 
lore they garnered! The like of it had never been seén and may never 
be seen again. For all this writing there was a wide bourgeois reading 
public and even a working-class audience, as may be seen from the 
practice of reviewing works of history and the spread of lending 
libraries, not to speak of the welcoming of history to the classrooms. 

But, in their enthusiasm for research, the historians came under the 
spell of science, which was replacing religion more and more in nine- 
teenth-century minds. Now science meant no longer what it had 
meant to Aristotle: an undifferentiated but interdependent body of 
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knowledge of diverse origin making for human articulation; it was now 
a thing apart, the direct study of nature based on the evidence of the 
senses, having little if anything in common with its old fellow-searchers 
— religion, philosophy, and art. Since the method of the scientists was 
to collect facts, as many as possible, and to subject their findings to 
thorough critical analysis, the historians did likewise. In this manner 
society indeed gained a precious store of accurate and systematic in- 
formation, but lost at the same time in cosmopolitanism and wide 
philosophic insight. These were rejected by the scholars as unprofitable. 
The really distinguished historian was one who could parade the most 
facts, mustered for their own sake; and from about 1870 the ideal 
history became the monograph — a fragment of experience. By the 
turn of the century, perhaps under the influence of technics, appeared 
such mass-productions of facts as the Cambridge Modern History, as- 
sembled by an editor, who gave it such unity of interpretation and mean- 
ing as it possessed. Few read it for pleasure. 

Even before 1914 these excavations of specialized spadeworkers, 
this history-for-its-own-sake, had become tedious to the average intel- 
ligent man and was losing contact with all but the narrowest audience. 
“Of recent years,” wrote Trevelyan in 1913, “the popular influence of 
history has greatly diminished. The thought and feeling of the rising 
generation is but little affected by historians.” 

Worse was to come. The generation referred to grew up to find 
itself in the thick of a crisis similar to that of the late Roman world. 
For a time its calamities were explained by a naive reference to the 
war; but soon it became unmistakable that at bottom they grew out of 
the contradictions and maladjustments of nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion as a whole. That civilization had failed and was disintegrating. 

A revolution was taking place in property and its relations. From 
something private in the hands of a minority, it was becoming, through 
taxation for war and social services, a public charge; and the state, 
formerly its servant and protector, was like the Roman state becoming 
its manager and even owner. The liberal state created by the bourgeoisie 
was now destroying its makers’ monopoly of political and economic 
power. The unprivileged masses, hitherto without access to social bene- 
fits, now found themselves enjoying an ever-increasing share of material 
and nonmaterial goods; and after the second great war a new social 
order, based on a different set of relations and obligations, loomed up. 
The old hierarchy of classes fell apart, and “middle class,’ as a term 
denoting status, was now meaningless, being applied to all. 
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The corollary of higher standards of living for the many was a 
decline in those of the middle-class minority; higher taxes and wages 
meant among other things smaller means, fewer services, less leisure, and 
fewer books. In short, bourgeois culture was giving way before a mass- 
culture of free-and-equal individuals, based on the machine. 

Private calamity in bourgeois fortunes was only part of the process 
of change; the whole edifice of middle-class higher culture went on the 
defensive, although, like other cultures in retreat, it has its “pockets of 
resistance,” some very wide and deep; and it is able still to impress 
at least the enemy’s groundlings. Not the least of the casualties was 
professional history, which now, as Wingfield-Stratford wrote, 

... fell into the category of “shop” among the general public and was seldom 
to be found even on the shelves of circulating libraries, still less among those 


few volumes that the ever-diminishing wall-space and financial resources of 
private book-lovers can run to in these days of rationed civilisation. 


In any case, history was going out of production before the second 
great war. “Biographical writing consistently outruns historical writ- 
ing,” lamented Allan Nevins in 1939, and laid the “crippling disability” 
at the door of the academic pedants — the “worst enemies of Clio.” 
Whatever was of value in current production was, he thought, done 
outside the academic grove, often by popularizers. 

Other obstacles arose in the way of historical writing. An editorial 
writer in the Times Literary Supplement of London in 1950 referred to 
“ . . leisure, wealth, and freedom of travel,” as “the casualties of our 
time,” and to foreign archives as “‘more and more inaccessible: Moscow 
and Berlin vanished beyond recall, even Vienna and Paris still showing 
the scars of war.” It seemed to him “likely then that English writing 
on European history will be distinguished by its novelty of interpretation 
rather than by its detailed contribution to original scholarship.” 

As men are said to push the falling fence, so history, identified with 
the old minority culture, was now exposed to merciless “debunking” — 
the reinterpretation of middle-class ideals and heroes in terms based on 
psychological and nonintellectual attitudes. Another sign of the times 
was the appearance in book form in the ’twenties of the “New History,” 
associated with the name of James Harvey Robinson — writings which 
sought a wider audience and influence for history by extending their 
scope beyond politics to include not only the history of the “common 
man” and social, economic, and intellectual history, but also the genesis 
of the world we live in and the understanding of the past! 

Would such renovation really meet the requirements of Everyman? 
Would such concerns as the historical bases of civilization indeed be 
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of interest to any but a tiny minority of mankind? Louis Adamic, in 
an article “What the Proletarian Reads” (1934), based on study among 
workers throughout America, came to the conclusion that apart from 
one-half per cent of Jewish and other “‘class-conscious” workers 

. the overwhelming majority of the American working-class hardly reads 
anything apart from the local daily and Sunday newspapers and an occasional 
copy of Liberty, True Stories, Wild West Tales, or Screen Romances. ... The 


other 992% seem to me to be practically beyond the reach of . . . serious, 
honest writing of any sort. 


More recently, in People and Books (1946), Link and Hopf supply 
statistics showing that 70 per cent of all books are read by 21 per cent 
of our population, and 94 per cent of all the books by 50 per cent; that 
only 34 per cent of American homes have a hundred books or more, and 
that the whole population spends twelve times as much time reading 
papers and magazines, in listening to the radio and going to the movies 
as it does in reading books. 

This is not out of keeping with the preliterate tradition of the masses, 
a tradition which gave way comparatively recently in modern times and 
then only in part. Perhaps because of the prolonged distinction between 
this tradition and that of the literate class, the masses, living healthily 
in the present, have little or no knowledge of their own past except 
legend and lore. It is not without significance that in Western vernacu- 
lars the Latin historia became “story” and acquired the meaning of 
“tittletattle” or “yarn.” The average man is still likely to look upon 
history as a source of personal or romantic anecdotes and of moral 
and religious lessons. Abstractions and reflections on historical ex- 
perience leave him cold. It would seem to be a part of his ancient 
pattern, too, that ruthless personal ambition and competitive acquisi- 
tiveness, so prominent in the pages of history, touch him less than the 
ethos of simple equality, co-operativeness, and group interest. 

Whether it is possible or desirable to transmit this part of the 
decorative learning of past élites is open to debate. Another problem 
of our time is how history, whatever form it may take and whether 
it be called history or not, may be adapted to the mass-culture of the 
twentieth century. There have been crude fumblings on the part of 
historians who, beginning in earnest with the “New History,” show 
increasing awareness of society and social issues as they try to dissociate 
their work from the old individual values and to identify it with values 
of a collective nature. More or less under the influence of Marxism, 
the study of history has been made to rest upon sociological foundations. 
This kind of history is on the front line of propaganda for the coming 
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society — an interesting parallel to similar “boring from within”  per- 
formed by Christian propagandists in the pagan age of Imperial Rome 
and by Liberal propaganda in the last days of the Old Régime. 

What the history to come will be like depends upon the nature of the 
culture-synthesis of which it will form part, and all that we can be 
sure of is that it will not be like what we have known. However, the 
focus of our Western culture appears to be moving more and more 
toward a secular consummation. Its logic, as Paul Meadows puts it in 
The Culture of Industrial Man, is “one which puts a premium on the 
flow of goods and services, and greater abundance at lower costs.” 
Inasmuch as history has always been assimilated to something wider, 
something beyond itself, if this interpretation is at all valid we may 
foresee history, in the not far distant future, as part of a mass-pattern 
of experience in a society constituted as an industrial organism, just as 
it was once assimilated to a supernatural organism dedicated to man’s 
completion in a divine Whole. This new primary orientation appears 
to be already in motion. 

Furthermore, in order to reach the mass-audience and give it some 
wider horizon of experience and understanding, some share in the 
richness of tradition, newly interpreted, one may be certain that the new 
mechanical media will play an ever wider part. It may be that once 
again — for the many, at least — the voice and the pictorial image will, 
as they did in Gothic times, replace the printed word; and the vast mass- 
audience created and nourished by these means be exposed to a diverse, 
if shallow, experience, borne in upon it by the techniques of repetition 
and volume. If we read aright the signs of the times, this, too, has 
already begun. 
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ANCIENT SCIENCE AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. By George Sarton. 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1954. 111 pages, $2.50.) 


Should every well-educated person know as much about the history of science 
as he does about the history of art, music, literature, and politics? Why should 
the answer not be “Of course!” in this scientific age of ours, especially when 
George Sarton and his co-workers have assembled so many of the materials we 
need? For more than forty years Sarton, through his writing, editing, and or- 
ganizing, has been a world leader in the field. And he himself has finally been 
able to turn from preliminaries to the very writing of his History. The first 
volume, Ancient Science through the Golden Age of Greece, was published 
in 1952. The book under review, containing lectures on Euclid, Ptolemy, and 
the decline of Greek science, will doubtless be incorporated in some form into 
the forthcoming second volume. 

Ancient science is of crucial importance to us, Sarton says, for it helped 
produce us. That, to the historian, is sufficient reason for studying it; but by and 
large historians neglect science. The reason for this shameful attitude, Sarton 
has elsewhere suggested, is simply poor training: historians don’t know science. 
Since they can’t handle it, they forget it; and since they can’t properly under- 
stand its increasing role in civilization, they don’t try to learn about it. 

But it is not merely historians who should pay much more attention to the 
history of science. I see three values in looking at the past, and though the three 
appeal to different men in very different degrees, the history of science can be a 
fruitful and important source of all of them. First, there is the value connected 
with that aspect of history which is interested simply in particular items of in- 
formation as such. Here we attempt to discover more or less solid facts, and this 
discovery not only can give an immediate pleasure, but it can perform the 
mysterious operation of putting us in touch with our roots, and provide a fund 
of knowledge which helps thought and communication. This is history almost 
at the level of pure fact, and of course the history of science can be just as 
complexly and accurately factual as any other kind of history. 

Secondly, there are the aesthetic values of history. [ll not try to dispute here 
with those whose tastes find no beauty in science; but certainly many people, 
and an increasing number, have a sensitivity to the achievements of scientists. 
If only you can understand what Kepler, Pasteur, and Freud did, you can marvel 
at their serenity or their pettinesss, and you can feel the tragedies and the tri- 
umphs in their struggles with themselves and their times. 

Thirdly, history leads naturally, for those of a philosophic turn of mind, into 
a search for the laws according to which human progress and degradation take 
place. If we could find those laws, we’d have a science of history; and in partic- 
ular, if we could discover the political, economic, and psychological conditions 
which promote and hamper science, we’d have a science of science. No doubt 
we’re a long way today from any such thing, but we certainly ought to be trying 
to go in that direction. What knowledge should delight the scientist more, 
simply as pure knowledge, than knowledge about the nature and origin of scien- 
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tific knowledge? And what could have more far-reaching practical consequences, 
for individual scientists, for statesmen, or for ordinary citizens, than knowing the 
chief conditions for the rapid and fruitful improvement of scientific under- 
standing? 

George Sarton works mostly at the first, factual level of the history of science, 
and this is as it should be. He is sensitive to the correlated aesthetic excitements, 
and he provides plenty of materials to stimulate the reader, but this is not his 
principal interest. As for giving us hints, derived from his vast historical learn- 
ing, about the laws of scientific progress, he practically confines himself to the 
suggestion that science is indeed related to its political environment, and to the 
notion that twentieth century astrologers and the like ought to be legally cen- 
sored out of existence. The science of science seems to have advanced very 
little since the days of Aristotle, who solemnly pronounced that science is diffi- 
cult and arises only when we have time for it. The history of science, however, 
is very rapidly attaining a maturity which should lead to great further advances, 


both historical and scientific. 
WiILuiAM KENT 


University of Utah 


THE VERBAL ICON by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1954. 299 pp., $4.00.) 


This is a collection of seventeen essays in poetics and rhetoric by one of the 
keenest students of literature to appear in recent years. His mind is rational and 
clear, his taste is broad but discriminating, and his learning is extensive without 
being obtrusive. His particular likings are both more classical and more romantic 
than those of the typical New Critic; he is much more a traditional rhetorician, 
more an Aristotelian, less isolationist in his theory of poetry. Yet he is a believer 
in explication, a great hunter after meanings within meanings, one who empha- 
sizes the poetic role of metaphor, a student of Semiotic, and not one to give 
poetry away to religion or politics or the Zeitgeist. 

Two of the essays here reprinted have already gained a considerable currency, 
“The Intentional Fallacy” and “The Affective Fallacy,” written by Wimsatt in 
collaboration with the philosopher Monroe C. Beardsley. They are well-argued 
attacks against widely held and widely employed conceptions. Against the Inten- 
tional Fallacy, these critics assert “that the design or intention of the author is 
neither available nor desirable as a standard for judging the success of a work 
of literary art... .” (p.3) There is no oracle which can be consulted in the 
solution of problems of poetic meaning, no legitimate substitute for the closest 
possible reading of the poem itself. It is the constant temptation of the historical 
and biographical critic to search into facts external to the poem for clues as to 
what the poet really meant, and thus to lead away from the work of art rather 
than more deeply into it. Similarly the Affective Fallacy is a fallacy in setting 
up a substitute object for the poem. 


The Affective Fallacy is a confusion between the poem and its results (what it is and what 
it does), a special case of epistemological skepticism, though usually advanced as if it had far 
stronger claims than the over-all forms of skepticism. It begins by trying to derive the standard 
of criticism from the psychological effects of the poem and ends in impressionism and relativism 


(p. 21). 
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If one inclines to classify Wimsatt, because of his Aristotelian affiliations, 

along with the so-called Chicago critics, Wimsatt’s own scoring of Crane, Olson, 
McKeon and the others for turning “their backs on the whole modern critical 
effort to scrutinize the relation of poetry to the rest of life” should be a sufficient 
deterrent. It is in the course of this attack that Wimsatt gives the neatest sum- 
mary of his own critical principles: 
I believe that there are three main poles of literary theory: (1) the mimetic or Aristotelian, 
which does justice to the world of things and real values and keeps our criticism from being 
merely idealistic; (2) the emotive (as seen, for instance, in Richards), which does justice to 
human response to values and keeps criticism from talking too much about either ethics or 
metaphysics; (3) the expressionistic and linguistic (par excellence, the Crocean), which does 
justice to man’s knowledge as reflexive and creative and keeps criticism from talking about 
poetry as a literal recording of either things or responses. . . . I believe that these poles can be 
made the main points of reference for an indefinitely variable criticism of all poems. . . . Finally, 
I believe —in direct contradiction, as we shall see, of Chicago doctrine —that analogy and 
metaphor are not only in a broad sense the principle of all poetry but are also inevitable in 
practical criticism and will be present there in proportion as criticism moves beyond the 
historical report or the academic exercise (p. 49). 

In the essays in which he treats of the relations between poetry and religion 
and poetry and morals, Wimsatt is subjected to the severest test of anyone writ- 
ing in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. The reader may feel at times that 
he is watching a tightrope act wherein the performer, for all his skill, is in real 
trouble; yet he does make it to the other side. More literally: though Wimsatt 
suggests a dubious separation of the “moral quality of the meaning expressed by 
the poem itself” from any effects the poem has upon the reader’s mind and goes 
on to agree with T. S. Eliot’s unfortunate remark that “ ‘neither Shakespeare 
nor Dante did any real thinking —that was not their job,’” he ends more 
soundly by strongly opposing “the view of poetry as a disjunct kind of knowledge, 
a precious technique — at best or at worst, in its most strenuous exercise, an 
instrument of propaganda, but one which is always external to and never affects 
the truth or falsity, dignity or meanness, of the message propagated.” (p. 277) 

Not all the pieces are as weightily substantial as those so far referred to. 
Indeed, several — for instance, “When Is Variation ‘Elegant’? ” — are rather 
slight. Nothing is trivial, however, and no one could complain at a lack of 
seriousness in the book. The Verbal Icon will stand as an important contribu- 
tion to the work of an age in which more has been done toward the clarification 
of the bases of literary criticism than at any other time in history. 


University of Utah James L. JARRETT 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE MODERN NOVEL. 3: Perspec- 
tives in Criticism. By Robert Humphrey. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1954. 121 pages, $2.75.) 


When one picks up a book of scholarship these days, he is never certain whether 
he will finish it with a sense of reward or merely with the mental comment: 
“Another bit of scholastic nonsense!” Such is the proportion, not of chicanery 
but of insignificant preoccupation that harasses the university world. There are 
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several reasons for this proliferation (a word much in fashion these days) of 
bunkum, the colleges’ insistence on publication leading all the rest. If one has 
nothing to say, but must say it.... ; 

And Mr. Humphrey’s book seems to promise the worst. We have enoug 
trouble reading Joyce and Woolf and Faulkner, without fiddling about in the 
underlying techniques. And yet, surprisingly enough, Mr. Humphrey’s book 
helps . . . it helps so much with Ulysses that one is almost tempted to reread 
the book to see if he makes any sense out of it this time. 

Mr. Humphrey discusses the functions, techniques, devices and forms of 
stream-of-consciousness fiction. First, in the classical tradition, he defines his 
term. He separates it from memory (don’t be calling Proust’s method stream-of- 
consciousness) and from intellect (mor Henry James’s); and he points out that 
its tie with Freudianism is mainly coincidental. Stream-of-consciousness fiction 
can deal with a normal character too, if it ever finds one. He says this: 

We may define stream-of-consciousness fiction as a type of fiction in which the basic emphasis 
is placed on exploration of the prespeech levels of consciousness for the purpose, primarily, of 
revealing the psychic being of the characters (p. 4). 

Mr. Humphrey points out that the term is commonly confused with mono- 
logue intérieur (it is Mr. Humphrey who chooses the French, not I), and could 
in such a definition cover such startled bedfellows as Moby Dick, Les Faux- 
monnayeurs and Of Time and the River. Stream-of-consciousness is rendered, 
usually, in one of four basic techniques: direct interior monologue, indirect 
interior monologue, omniscient description or soliloquy; and while one may have 
suspicions of such numerical arrangements, Mr. Humphrey gives enough illus- 
trations to convince one that these pigeonholes are as good as any others. And 
they may be useful in class. 

“The greatest problem of the stream-of-consciousness writer,” says the author 
at the beginning of his section on devices, “is to capture the irrational and inco- 
herent quality of private unuttered consciousness and in doing so still to com- 
municate to his readers.” (p. 62.) He points out a number of the devices and 
forms whereby the stream-of-consciousness author manages to span the dilemma, 
manages to communicate while giving the sense of incommunicability. The 
author may use suspended coherence, whereby a clue planted at one point pops 
up later at another; discontinuity; transformation by metaphor or symbol; leit- 
motifs (the image of Stephen Dedalus’ mother in her death-clothes; Leopold 
Bloom’s baked potato); previously established literary patterns (Ulysses); natural 
cyclical schemes (Virginia Woolf’s The Waves); theoretical cyclical schemes 
Vico’s system, in Finnegans Wake); unities of time (one day, in Ulysses and 
Mrs. Dalloway), place (Dublin for Ulysses, one section of London for Mrs. 
Dalloway), character (the various chapters of The Sound and the Fury, each 
one devoted to a single character) and action (the trip To the Lighthouse). 

The final chapter, “The Results,” points out what has been seldom noticed: 

It has become apparent that there is a pattern of development within the stream-of-conscious- 
ness genre. From the earliest experiments with impressionistic rendering of the inner world, 
illustrated at its best in Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway and at its most extensive in Dorothy 


Richardson’s Pilgrimage, through the extremely forceful presentation of psychic life in Joyce’s 
Ulysses, to the culmination of experiment in The Waves and Finnegans Wake — which led to 
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stream of consciousness en fleur, and obscurity — we have come to a subtle retrenchment in 
Faulkner’s novels. Faulkner’s work represents a return to the fundamental basis of fiction, the 
prominent use of significant external action, which he combines with stream of consciousness 


(p. 113). 

One may doubt the entire truth of this quotation — the present critic would 
certainly set the advent of obscurity before Finnegans Wake rather than after — 
still, one agrees with the general outline. 

It is, then [says Mr. Humphrey a few pages later], with the overwhelming trend in fiction of our 
time to investigate meaning in human personality rather than in social action and reaction that 
stream of consciousness is allied. Representing an extreme concentration on unuttered con- 
sciousness, it produced its landmarks, towering ones, but it was subsumed by something basic 
in the nature of fiction: the need for surface action and external reality to make whole reality 
as man knows it, for man, as Joyce has illustrated, is only half-aspiring (p. 119). 

It is this argument that makes meaningful the last two sentences in the book. 
The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, Mr. Humphrey says, are late- 
comers in the genre, but are not 

pure examples of it. They contain an important element of plot, and they represent the point in 
the development of the twentieth-century novel at which stream of consciousness entered the 
main stream of fiction. It is still there, and the sacred waters of that stream are more potent 
than they were (p. 121). 

In other words, Mr. Humphrey seems to say, now that the experimentation 
is absorbed, now we can have stream-of-consciousness and plot. And for the 
average reader, who may well cry that however the fiction-writer wishes to 
torment him, still he should be given the basic dramatic fare which mankind 
has so consistently desired — a plot — Mr. Humphrey’s words will be welcome. 


University of Utah Jack GARLINGTON 


THE HAUNTED MAN—A PORTRAIT OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. By 
Philip Lindsay. (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1954.) 


Books have been written about Poe the writer and critic. Now here is a psycho- 
logical delineation of one of the more controversial literary figures in American 
writing, a thorough personal study of Poe the macabre frenzied man, an attempt 
to clarify the seeds of self-destruction which were germinated in his tragic, 
chaotic childhood. 

Lindsay has made an admirably detailed study of the personal life of this 
American writer whose marriage to the child bride, rise to successful editorship, 
and fame were only momentarily free from struggles against intense poverty and 
crumblings of self-destruction. An absorbing reconstruction is made of the des- 
perate emotional frustrations which converged to make in Poe an original power- 
ful creative force in American and European writing of his time. 

The volume does not focus upon any critical estimate of the scope of Poe’s 
work; in fact the limits of Lindsay’s sweep are so narrow as almost to divorce 
Poe from the literary forces and values of his time. The author takes one 
unwavering side of a much debated stand when he denounces Poe as a poet, 
praises his genius for the short story; yet he seems unaware of other important 
achievements worth considering, beyond the mere fact of their existence: the 
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reasons for the great rise in magazine sales of any of the publications Poe edited, 
and the “probing critical intelligence” which at least one recent reviewer has 
praised above his ability for fiction. 

As far as it goes, however, this biography rescues from sentimental myth a 
confused personality of genius whose soaring hopes and desperate flights into 
unreality are read with renewed understanding. One sees in new clarity the 
attractive figure in the shabby black suit; one understands the desperate excesses 
— as a spectator, rarely as an anguished participant. 

Some other personalities in the biography are almost as well portrayed as Poe 
himself. The figure of Allan, the hate-guided, parsimonious stepfather, is set 
forth in all fairness both to Poe and to Allan himself. Virginia, the “child-wife” 
of literary fable, is no fragile figurine: she matures, grows fattish, is both Poe’s 
hold on life and his lust after all the grave holds that once was dear. Other 
personalities in the biography are less distinct. One is confused by the uncharac- 
terized editors and literary figures whose names drift throughout the volume. 
One in time becomes overwhelmed with the undifferentiated procession of 
wraithlike women of literary and romantic aspirations after whom Poe long- 
ingly yearned, though the author utilizes more factual data in the characters of 
these romantic interests of Poe’s than he does with masculine associates. 

The Haunted Man is profitable reading for him who would explain in 
Freudian terms the quirks of a unique literary personality in American letters. 
It is far from exhaustive, however, in relating Poe’s personality to his works, 
making no allowance for the opinions of reputable literary critics of Poe’s time 
or our own who differ with the author’s own estimate of the man Poe and his 
at Lots P. FAIRBOURN 


University of Utah 




















HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


ART 

Westerners have always lived fa- 
miliarly with canyons, peaks, deserts, 
Indians, and adobe walls and have 
been rather consistently confronted by 
the elemental forces of flood, drought 
and distance. The result has been that 
except in a few isolated communities 
like Taos and Carmel, scenery has 
often been substituted for pictures: and 
the art that has been produced has 
suffered from lack of sponsorship and 
effective exhibition. 

Because in the Rocky Mountain area 
the college and university towns are 
centers which draw people from all 
parts of the region, it is natural and 
also fortunate that many of these towns 
now are sponsoring traveling exhibits 
and acquiring permanent collections. 
The trend is stimulating both to the 
appreciation of art and to its produc- 
tion. : 

The Arizona State College at Tempe 
has recently published a catalogue of 
its collection of American Art. “The 
foresight and interest of the Donor 
have. enabled the college to acquire 
within the period 1950-1954 this not- 
able collection covering American Art 
from. Colonial times. to the present. 
The Collection has reached one hun- 
dred. forty-five items valued at over a 
-quarter. .of..a- million.dollars.”. - The 
‘collection is housed :in: the college 
library. The program set up by the 
donor, curator, and staff has made the 
collection useful to college students, to 
students in the public schools, and to 
the general public. 


The University of Utah has a Mu- 
seum of Fine Art which is open to the 
students and the public. The museum 
contains paintings by such artists as 
Rubens, Raeburn, Innes, and Watteau; 
furniture and household furnishings 
from England and France of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century; a col- 
lection of jade and other objects of art. 
Benefactors of the University have 
donated parts or the whole of private 
collections to create the museum. 

Exhibits by various members of uni- 
versity and college art faculties have 
been exchanged this year among the 
colleges of Utah. The purpose is to 
acquaint them with their neighbors’ 
work and to convince the public and 
the different schools that they are art’s 
keepers. 

* 


* #* 


Books 


Fifty Centuries of Art. Francis Henry 
Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Harper and Brothers, 
1954. The book “is the first one- 
volume general pictorial survey cover- 
ing the history of art from Early Egyp- 
tian to modern times in full color 
throughout.” 


American Scholarship in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Edited by Merle Curti. 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Spon- 


‘sored -hy.the Library of Congress Com- 


‘mittee on American Civilization,: this 
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work is a symposium by six university 
professors on the history and present 
state of scholarship in the social sci- 
ences, history, literature, the classics 
and philosophy. 
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The Tastemakers. Russell Lynes. 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. The Taste- 
makers “‘is a lively history of the people 
and pressures that have shaped Ameri- 
can taste for the last dozen decades.” 


The Culture of France in Our Times. 
Edited by Julian Park. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. “Seven able con- 
tributors who are thoroughly familiar 
with the modern culture of France in 
the fields of literature, art, the theatre, 
music, philosophy, education, religion, 
law, and science probe the baffling and 
fascinating phenomenon of the critical 
and questing French mind.” 


A Guide to Soviet Russian Transla 
tions of American Literature. Glenora 
W. Brown and Deming B. Brown. 
Columbia University Press, 1954. The 
book contains such interesting statistics 
as these: “Between 1917 and 1947, 
7,640,000 copies of books by Jack Lon- 
don appeared in the Soviet Union in 
Russian translation; 2,534,000 copies of 
books by Mark Twain; 2,292,000 copies 
of Upton Sinclair.” Runners-up were 
O’Henry, Bret Harte, and James 
Oliver Curwood. “The Soviet reader 
of today thinks of American literature 
in terms of the works of Jack London 
and O’Henry, a small number of nine- 
teenth century classics, and a handful 
of officially approved left-wing con- 
temporaries. If he is fortunate he may 
occasionally be able to find an old and 
shopworn copy of A Farewell to Arms 
or Elmer Gantry. But if his memory 
goes back three decades, he probably 
recalls wistfully the wealth of Ameri- 
can literature that was once available 
to him.” (The Pleasures of Publishing, 
Columbia University Press, November, 
1954.) 


Book Collecting and Scholarship. 
Essays by Theodore C. Blegen, James 
Ford Bell, Stanley Pargellis, Colton 
Storm, and Louis B. Wright. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1954. The 
essays are the papers delivered during 
the dedication ceremonies of the James 
Ford Bell Room and James Ford Bell 
Collection of rare books. Both room 
and collection were the donations of 
Mr. Bell to the University of Minne- 
sota Library. 


* * * 


NorTH OF THE BorDER 


(Reported in the Bulletin of the 
Humanities Association of Canada, 
October, 1954.) 

The editorial lists some of the widely 
varied topics discussed by the branches 
of the Canadian Humanities Associa- 
tion over the last three years, topics 
ranging from “Mathematics in Antiq- 
uity” to “Milton and Microfilm,” and 
makes a comment upon the choice of 
subject. 

“One interesting aspect of the 
growth and progress of the Associa- 
tion is that definition-seeking questions 
of the kind that dominated the open- 
ing sessions of most of the branches 
are no longer being asked. Interroga- 
tion along the lines of “The Humanities 
— What? Why? Whither?’ —as one 
branch put it — has given place to dis- 
cussion on a more specific but none the 
less exploratory level. 

“This does not mean that the earlier 
questions have been answered com- 
pletely or successfully; but we may 
safely surmise that the newer, more 
particular approach will lead, in the 
end, to a more satisfactory reason for 
our being than all the generalized 
speculation in the world.” 
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SoUTH OF THE BorDER 
(Announcements in the Mexican 


Cultural Bulletin, October, 1954.) 


A move toward better understand- 
ing and therefore better international 
relations is the course on Mexican cul- 
ture given annually in San Antonio, 
Texas, by professors from the National 
University of Mexico. Since 1944 a 
board of Mexican and American citi- 
zens has established a fund to cover 
the professors’ fees. 

Mexico sends not only professors 
abroad but also students. She is one 
of the seventeen principal nations that 
send students abroad and receive stu- 
dents from other countries. According 
to a survey made in 1953, Mexico had 
1,400 students in foreign schools and 
3,213 foreign students in her institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

An instance of student exchange is 
an arrangement recently put into effect 
between Mexico and Canada. A schol- 
arship for one year of study at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia is offered 
each year to a Mexican student. The 
scholarship is jointly sponsored by the 
Canadian university, the Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, and a prominent 
Canadian citizen “who after visiting 
Mexico expressed his wish to further 
the cultural ties of the two nations.” 





CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY 


The Catholic Renascence Society 
will hold its Annual Symposium this 
spring in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at 
the Hotel Pfister, on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, April 11 and 12, 1955. 
The topic planned is contemporary 
criticism and the critics. Details about 
the meeting may be obtained from the 
Executive Director, Catholic Renas- 
cence Society, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Catholic 
Renascence Society publishes Renas- 
cence: A Critical Journal of Letters. 


* & 


IN MEMORIAM 


“Even if our worst fears are realized, 
Nature will still breathe easily, and 
generate new men in new times to 
have hopes and fears again. While 
we live, at least, we can be alive in the 
perpetual music of the dream, the 
eternal note of the tragedy. And it is 
no small consolation to know, among 
these recurrences so regular as to be 
a kind of eternity, ‘the beginning, if 
not the fullness of beauty.’ That is 
something to have lived for, to live by, 
when all else fails.” 


Irwin Edman, 
“Candle in the Dark.” 























NOTES 


MoRMONISM AND LITERATURE 


Mormonism began with a book, and the Latter-day Saints, like the English 
reforrners in the time of King James with their brand new translation of the 
Bible, became pre-eminently the people of a book. Whether it be regarded as an 
authentic ancient record or as a highly contemporary document, the Book of 
Mormon is nevertheless a fact and a force. Mark Twain may have called it 
chloroform in print, but from the beginning it has fed the imagination and, 
aside from being an original contribution to American literature, it has been the 
source of countless other contributions, at all levels: from amateur Book of 
Mormon pageants produced by local congregations to such sophisticated products 
as Leroy J. Robertson’s Book of Mormon Oratorio and Cyrus Dallin’s heroic 
figure of Moroni atop the Salt Lake Temple. The Book of Mormon has added 
words to the language, dotted the map from New York to Utah with unique 
place names, and given believers a gallery of heroes rivaling the Old Testament. 
Not least, it has added to native literature a distinct literary type, the Nephite 
legend, by now an approved subject for PH.D. dissertations. The use of the book 
for theological purposes seems often synthetic; it goes unread in countless 
Mormon homes; but ‘its story, its symbolism, have persisted now for over a 
century to become the unconscious, uncritical inheritance of several generations, 
and no writer treating the Mormon theme can overlook it. 

It is not without significance that Mormonism, beginning with a book, had to 
make its appeal to a literate following. The proselyte had to be able to read. 
The Saints, be it remembered, equipped their ideal community not only with a 
temple and a bishop’s storehouse, but with a printing press, and they appointed 
not only elders and bishops and teachers as their ministering officers, but an 
official printer to the Church. Even Winter Quarters had a press where was 
struck off what is believed to be the first printing west of the Mississippi, an 
epistle from the Twelve to the scattered Saints. And a people uprooted, on 
the move across Iowa and the great plains, carried Webster’s blue-backed speller 
with them and heard their youngsters diligently recite their lessons in the dust of 
rolling wagons. Once established in Salt Lake Valley, they made an urgent 
request for a federal appropriation of $5,000 for a territorial library; and within 
short years they were promoting lyceums, a Polysophical Society, a Deseret 
Dramatic Association, a Universal Scientific Society, a Library Association, and 
an Academy of Art. , 

It is not without ‘significance that Joseph Smith himself, whether viewed as 
the divinely inspired translator or as a transcendental genius, was the product 
of a literate background, both in terms of an average New England schooling 
with its available village culture and of his own family, particularly the maternal 
side: his grandfather Solomon Mack had published in chapbook form a highly 
readable spiritual autobiography. It is not surprising that around the Prophet’s 
millennial standard gathered school teachers and college graduates, men as 
gifted as Oliver Cowdery and Willard Richards, the Pratt brothers — Parley and 
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Orson, Orson Spencer, John Taylor, William Phelps, Lorenzo Snow, and his 
talented sister Eliza, persuasive orators and fluent writers who founded and 
edited capable periodicals like the Millennial Star in England, the Messenger and 
Advocate in Kirtland, the Evening and Morning Star in Independence, The 
Mormon in New York, The Seer in Washington, the Luminary in St. Louis, 
the Nauvoo Neighbor and the Times and Seasons in Nauvoo, and the Frontier 
Guardian in Kanesville—some of them brilliant, all of them fearless and 
eloquent. Their tradition, militant and aspiring, persisted in the columns of the 
early Deseret News and in the pages of The Contributor and The Young 
Woman’s Journal, to give way at last to genteel moralizing, a tone and manner 
characteristic of today, with persecution subsided and the dream collapsed. 

Clearly, Mormonism had literate beginnings which developed early into a 
distinctive literature, a rich legacy forgotten in the mediocrity of present-day 
Mormon expression. That legacy, to be sure, must be sought in more than belles- 
lettres; it must be sought and recognized in the beginnings of literature, the raw 
materials out of which pure letters rise: in an oral tradition of salty anecdote 
and imaginative legend, in colorful and vigorous sermons that make the Journal 
of Discourses such fascinating reading, in personal diaries and letters which 
reveal the soul-searching triumphs and defeats of the convert, immigrant, and 
settler, in hymns breathing aspiration and desire — together, intensely moving 
expressions of a faith fed by millennial dreams and nourished by irrigation. 
These, a subliterature if you will, come closer to exhibiting the genius of 
Mormonism as a force and movement than the more formal literary types thrice 
removed from their original inspiration. It is in these themes and modes, these 
beginnings of literature, we should attempt to find what is, or has been, char- 
acteristic of Mormon literature and what may hold promise for the future. 

Aside from the Book of Mormon itself, Mormonism has not yet produced 
what may be called a religious classic, at once as original and representative, 
for example, as Dante’s Divine Comedy of medieval Catholicism or Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs of the Protestant Reformation. Mormonism has no Little Flowers of 
St. Francis, no Imitations of Christ by Thomas a Kempis, no Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, no Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, no Augustine’s Confessions. Mormonism is 
still very young. But there are approximations. Wilford Woodruff’s journal may 
approach John Woolman, the Quaker saint. Mormon personal journals, inci- 
dentally, are a primary literary type: William Clayton, Hosea Stout, Charles 
L. Walker, George A. Smith, John D. Lee, and a host of unknowns; their native 
simplicity and strength and human warmth make rewritings of them by later, 
more consciously literary editors seem thin and derivative, prosaic paraphrasings 
of what in the original is really rich narrative. Too often these days un- 
imaginative hacks are converting literature and life into dogma. 

The private journal was the Mormon’s confessional. His conversion and all 
the works that followed after, he saw as part of God’s appointment. History was 
an unfolding of God’s will in which, humbly rejoicing, he played a part, and he 
recorded God’s wonder-working providences with the soul-searching of the 
Puritan diarists. He saw the hand of the Lord in everything. His journal was a 
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kind of spiritual bookkeeping, a tidy accounting against the day of judgment. 
Often pious and didactic, it was frequently thrilling narrative and vivid char- 
acterization. Despite the introspection, the dominant impression of Mormon 
journals is that the wounds of grief and doubt healed quickly: the flesh was 
healthy, the faith triumphant. It is as if the strong-faced portraits that used to 
hang on parlor walls should speak. The originals come to life; the portraiture 
is warmly human. 

If, as Stephen Vincent Benet tells us in Western Star, history is falsified by 
generalizations and we can understand it only when we become aware of the 
“daily living and dying beneath the sun,” then in this unpretentious subliterature 
of Mormon journals we come close to understanding history. In them we find 
something of the daily living and dying of men and women both weak and 
valiant. Their story is not epic except as life and many days together give it 
sweep — it is the sweep of daily existence, the great movement that is the result 
of countless little movements, each life a tiny capillary, a vein, an artery con- 
tributing to the strong heartbeat of their collective existence. And it is as a 
collective expression that Mormon literature makes its greatest impact rather than 
in any single work so far by any single artist. 

In Mormon homes today, the journal tradition has degenerated into the 
sentimental “Book of Remembrance,” family genealogies and personal keepsakes 
that too often turn out to be museums of dead mementos rather than treasures 
of living experience; yet in its way the “Book of Remembrance” — widely kept 
by Church members — is a type and, along with missionary experiences and the 
oral witness to the faith borne at monthly “testimony meetings,” should be 
respected as a literary source. These are part of a rare oral tradition, as is the 
rich vein of Mormon storytelling, a floating literature waiting to be collected and 
immortalized in print, a motherlode of humor and folk wisdom ready to be 
mined. It is a temptation to dwell on this tradition — and on Mormon hymns 
as a literary type, and on the sermons, and on some of the great tracts in defense 
of the faith and the Saints; it is a temptation to take a look at Mormon bio- 
graphical writing, Mormon historical writing, Mormon scholarly writing to see 
in how many ways the culture has been articulate. The mere recital may suggest 
how vital the beginnings of literature can be when in form and content they 
reflect what is significant in the Mormon experience itself. How vital and char- 
acteristic does this experience remain when it is transformed by a particular 
artistic vision, the vision, for example, of the novelist? 

Novels continue to be written about the Mormon experience, far better ones 
today than the old lurid treatments like A Study in Scarlet, Female Life Among 
the Mormons, or Danites of the Sierras. Today’s titles suggest appreciation, 
aspiration, poetic sympathy: Children of God, A Little Lower Than the Angels, 
The Peaceable Kingdom, The Harvest Waits, The Giant Joshua, to name a few. 
Most readers are still expectant, looking for the great Mormon novel, an ex- 
pectancy which puts an added burden on the writer of the Mormon story, for 
he is plagued by an epic. Bernard DeVoto says his Mormon novel is by far 
the best book he is never going to write: God, the best storyteller, made a better 
story out of Joseph and the Mormon wandering than fiction will ever equal. 
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‘Certainly Mormon fiction faces special difficulties, one of them of belief, the 
other of technique. Says Don D. Walker, “To write with integrity for readers 
who understand that integrity, writers need a tradition, a system of moral values 
in which they can make meaningful judgments — they need a frame of belief. 
Writers within the Church accept the frame and are not troubled by any search- 
ing for convictions: they bring firmness, optimism, but also oversimplification, 
naiveté, sometimes hypocrisy. Writers outside the Church see the frame, the 
predominant tradition, as merely historical and find it useless for their own terms 
of response. (There is a certain condescension in ex-Utahns — they believe they 
can be creatively free only after they escape the country.) The in-group writers 
treat the pioneers, for example, uncritically as a race of giants; the out-group, as 
deluded, at best pathetic, men. Both pictures are false. Neither folk worship 
nor debunking, but human understanding, human values, are what both writers 
and readers must bring to the Mormon story.” Maurine Whipple has observed 
that the people she wrote about were human beings by birth and saints only by 
adoption. Amid the deceiving simplicities of the pioneer story, with its genuinely 
complex elements of polygamy and the United Order, the writer is challenged 
to create both understandable people and understandable Mormons. What is 
needed, perhaps, is a smaller canvas, a surer perspective, stories that provide 
not so much the movement of history as the feeling of living experience, the 
experience of living things, of very particular situations. Too many writers about 
polygamy, for example, have never got beyond a preliminary social orientation, 
or, getting further, have found little more than the old truth that women are 
jealous creatures. 

The burden of creating a Mormon literature in the future rests as heavily 
on the reader as on the writer. If a look at the Church counter in local: book- 
stores fills us with dismay and we accuse Mormon writers of having thrown 
away their pens in favor of pastepot and scissors, we may well inquire whether 
a supine readership is after all not to blame.’ One of the major threats to 
Mormon literary growth is what may be called the uneducated literacy of the 
Church membership, a greater danger perhaps than downright illiteracy because 
adult minds, capable of growth, have been arrested, in the official literature, 
at the level of the Sunday School lesson and never treated to the stimulation 
of the mature writing the whole Mormon tradition should have ripened by 
our time. Mormonism is perfectly capable of its own Christian Century- and 
Commentary. Scores of Church members are writing with distinction in their 
special fields, but the official literature does not recognize them because of another 
major threat to Mormon literary growth: the attempt to endow certain writings, 
however mediocre in style and spirit, with an authority extraneous to the work 
itself. The official preface is fatal to Mormon literary production because it 
invests unworthy works with false prestige while on the other hand better work 
not so recognized goes unread. Literature should establish its own authority. 
The best of Joseph Smith’s revelations, linguistically speaking, have the authority 
of good literature; they are literature converted into authority when they speak 
truth unforgettably. Not “Was it inspired?” but “Is it inspiring?” is the better 
touchstone of authenticity. 
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Professor P. A. Christensen of Brigham Young University in that characteristic 
collection of his essays, All in a Teacher’s Day, notes how “Through the easy 
acquisition of proverbs and verbal epitomes, even superficial people may seem 
to possess and carry with them the wisdom of the ages,” and how “The very ease 
with which they establish themselves in memory is not conducive to the study 
and meditation necessary to grasp the wisdom implicit in them.” When Latter- 
day Saints move beyond the lip service they are at present content to pay such 
slogans .as “The glory of God is. .intelligence” and “We believe in eternal 
progress,” Mormon literature will move toward.the promise of its highly -articu- 
late beginnings, for Mormon readers will demand of Mormon writers authentic 
voices, whether in fiction, in history, in biography, or in missionary tract — the 
authority of good writing, of truths made memorable. . 


University of Utah | WitiiaM MULDER 


WELCOME TO Ap LAND 


And what does the goose dream of? “Maize,” answered Sigmund Freud. And 
what does the American advertiser dream of? Well, we can get a clue to his 
almost goose-like fancy from a once-over-lightly analysis of his advertisements. 
This pastime will not, to be sure, add anything worthwhile to the study of dream 
psychology, but it can be undertaken purely from a distraction or entertainment 
standpoint. 

Something new has infiltrated Ad Land, that wonderful, bizarre country of 
toothpaste smiles, gleaming white soap chips and happy, happy consumers. 
This something “new” is advertising, directed not to the buying public, but to 
the advertiser himself. Briefly, this infiltration concerns three new advertising 
techniques: 1. Hysteria 2. The Myriad Customer 3. The Glorification. Let us 
start with Hysteria. Pick up almost any popular magazine or newspaper and 
without question the first large advertisement bombarding your optic nerve will 
be one on soap chips. The center of the ad is dominated by a wildly enthusiastic 
housewife, waving her arms in ecstatic glee. Her eyes sparkle, her flesh gleams a 
rosy pink and she sports the traditional broad, toothpaste smile. She holds 
aloft a large blue and white (blue to denote clarity and white to denote purity) 
rectangular object. She heads a vanguard of thousands upon thousands of 
hysterical housewives, dressed in crisp.aprons, smiling and waving on high the 
identical object. 

- At first glance, the uninitiated observer (meaning a person from the far 
distant hinterlands) would say: “Of course! This hysterical lady and her many 
friends have just been notified of a $50,000 legacy and are in the throes of an 
ultimate and consuming excitement.” But of course we all know the rectangle 
is a box of soap chips, nothing more. The money involved in this hysteria is 
thirty cents or so. The soap chips are supposed to get: “Clothes whiter — much, 
much whiter!” Whiter than what the ad coyly does not say. Perhaps there 
is a new, super-white or “advertising white.” Actually the normal housewife 
hates wash day and the sight of any box of soap chips sends her into a state 
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bordering on melancholia. Thus the hysteria comes in as the ego-projection 
of the advertiser who is a bit hysterical that his new detergent formula will 
not sell. 

Turning to another inevitable and inescapable soap ad in our magazine we 
come upon the Myriad Customer category. Here we see a stream of customers 
queuing up to a grocery counter. They seem to stretch to infinity and all are 
pictured as frantically trying to press money onto a harassed but beaming sales 
clerk in payment for a bath soap. Now this line, stretching to infinity and 
beyond, is good advertising malarchy; a little Machiavellian on part of the 
copy creator, but good. This type of advertisement, in particular, is slanted 
primarily towards the advertiser himself rather than a potential customer. The 
idea of the Myriad Customer implies indirectly that the public should jump on 
the buying band wagon because, obviously, as seen from the illustration, just 
about everybody is using this “wonderful” soap. In other words the implication 
is that fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 

More important, however, this technique shows our smart copywriters are 
playing their knowledge of Freudian psychology both ends against the middle. 
On one hand they make the open claim to have, like Ali Baba, the magic words 
that will open the consumers’ pocketbooks. On the other hand, reading between 
the copy lines, we see actually they are not quite so concerned about influencing 
readers as they are to titilate the ego of the large advertiser. They picture him, 
or his ego-projection (his product) in the most dreamlike advantageous situation 
possible; i.e., thousands and thousands of fantastically eager buyers lined up to 
buy armloads of soap. 

Equal in importance to the Myriad Customer method in advertising directed 
to the advertiser, is the Glorification of the Object technique, rather recently 
come into vogue. Turning to another ad as a case in point we see the stereotype, 
smiling housewife again (a mere chit of a girl, about three times prettier than a 
calendar model) kneeling in mute adoration of not, as the position would imply, 
the Christ Child, but a chrome-plated, automatic oven. The ad reads: “What 
she has always dreamed of!” 

What the ad really means is what the advertiser dreams the housewife has 
dreamed of. The ad, too, portrays what the advertiser imagines is the proper 
attitude and sense of reverence the prospective consumer should have upon 
sighting his product. That is: she should fall on her knees with a loud gasp, 
clutch reverently at her bosom in a semi-swoon, and with the other hand 
(strange presence of mind!) beckon to friend hubby to advance quickly with the 
checkbook. 

On the next page of our periodical we see a smartly attired business executive 
standing by a gold-plated refrigerator which gleams and glistens like some 
miniature Arabian palace. Several servile attendants in identical pinstripe suits, 
stand grouped around the golden object in a respectful manner much as in the 
presence of a religious shrine. The ad concerns the one millionth electric ice 
box just manufactured by the Such and Such concern. The occasion is ap- 
parently so eventful that it is only fitting the object be adorned with the purest 
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virgin gold and placed upon a velvet draped, marble pedestal with the implica- 
tion being that all should come and marvel if not openly worship. To make the 
event truly momentous, a group of Hollywood celebrities have been imported and 
indeed, one of the more curvacious stars may be seen perched atop the object 
to vaguely tie the whole thing up with sex appeal or perhaps increased physical 
charm for a would-be purchaser. The mayor of the town is there, too, to cut 
a golden ribbon of press a button of some kind. One has the suspicion that 
employees flocking to the plant that creates this golden symbol in a more prosaic 
and practical form, are obliged to make some obeisance or genuflection as they 
enter the work door each day, either to a large facsimile or the object itself. 

True, the occasion is eventful to the company president, the ad agency (which 
gets a nice percentage out of the glorification proceedings), stockholders and the 
fortunate members of the board of directors. They are all making a living out of 
this golden egg — which brings us back to the goose. This business goose dreams 
not of mere maize, but of golden eggs — thousands of them. 

It is scarcely worthwhile to wax philosophical about our advertisements 
because the conclusions one might come to are generally unrewarding. However, 
it can be said that this glorification or deification of a product expresses perhaps, 
not just the mercenary operations of a good publicity man, but that it is symbolic 
of our enthusiastic participation in the machine age in general. The old Greek 
phrase, deus ex machina, the “god out of the machine” has now become the 
machine god—the machine which we hope will forever rescue us from a 
difficult or embarrassing situation and provide us with comfort, security, health, 
happiness and so forth. 

We, in turn, will periodically adorn the machine in gold and/or dancing 
girls to express our thanks. 

—, L. W. MIcHAELSON 





TABBY CAT 


Stretch out your hand and stroke this tiger Fear, 


suppose him gentle, crouching by the fire. 


Pour him fresh milk, watch narrow eye-slits peer 


half-waking, greedy. His gigantic purr 

fills the room’s void, plays cat-and-mouse with time: 
doze in your rocking-chair, for he is tame. 

But never let him know you are alone, 


Or he will grip your throat, rip flesh, rend bone. . . . 


Mary ELIZABETH OSBORN 





